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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
———_- 


R. JEFFERSON DAVIS was captured by General Wilson's 

ali cavalry at Irwinsville, Georgia, seventy-five miles south-east 
of Macon, at daybreak on the 10th inst. There is a myth (contra- 
dicted, however, by the only authority who mentions it, and pro- 
bably mentioned in order to be contradicted) that, finding himself 
surrounded, he tried to escape to the woods in a dress of his wife's. 
Mr. Davis, under a strong guard, was at once sent on his way to 
Washington. The news will be received by almost all Europe 
with regret, except perhaps by a few of Mr. Davis’s most violent 
political partizans, who may now think him, as John Brown said 
of himself, ‘‘ worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other 
earthly purpose.” Even they, however, can hope for no result 
from his execution—if it come to that--except obloquy to their 
opponents’ cause. Should indeed Mr. Davis be implicated by 
trustworthy evidence in the plot against Mr. Lincoln—an 
event improbable enough, even if he knew of and sanctioned or 
ignored it—no one would then regret his execution. There seems to 
be some evidence (published with names a year ago in The New 
York Tribune, and never disowned by the South) of a plot to 
kidnap Mr. Lincoln having been submitted to the Government at 
Richmond and sanctioned, and it may be argued that kidnapping 
implies provisional murder in case of rescue. This is, however, 
not the sort of evidence on which any man could be hanged. If 
Mr. Davis be found guilty only of treason, and condemned to 
death, President Johnson—a personal enemy of Mr. Davis's in 
the Senate of the United States—will be placed in an embarrass- 
ing position, and certainly accused, if he enforces the sentence, 
of motives of personal revenge. ‘The capture of Mr. Davis is 
no good fortune for the North. We may look, however, 
for a grander State trial and an abler defence than any since the 
impeachment of Strafford. 


There will be apparently other great political criminals for trial 
as wellas Mr. Davis. Governor Brown, of Georgia, had been 
forwarded under guard to Washington a day or two before Mr. 
Davis, and members of Mr. Davis's Government have been captured 
with him or elsewhere. The State trials are to be public in future. 


On the 4th inst. General Dick Taylor surrendered to General 
Canby at Magee’s plantation, fourteen miles north of Mobile, on 
the same terms as General Lee. ‘This completes the final sur- 
render of the armies east of the Mississippi. West of it Gen. 
Kirby Smith not only still holds out, but has issued an address from 
Shrieveport, Louisiana, denouncing the surrender of Lee, exhorting 
his troops to redoubled efforts, and declaring their resources enough 
to protract the struggle. We believe that the Government of the 
United States attaches great importance to this manifesto, and is 
on this account, if on no other, determined not only not to 
interfere itself in Mexico, but actively to put down volunteering 
for the army of Juarez; and Mr. Biglow has given M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys assurances in this sense. ‘The United States no doubt 
reason, that though the war is at an end east of the Mississippi, 
there is still a great campaign to fight to the west of it, which 
will be indefinitely protracted and its difficulties indefinitely 
increased by a recognition of the Confederate power on the part of 
the Emperor Maximilian. We do not of course suppose the 
United States have any affection for the Imperial Government in 
Mexico, but they probably think it safer to bide their time till the 








Emperor Napoleon is no more. All that we learn of Mr. Johnson's 
policy indicates a thoroughly shrewd, if a somewhat ungracious 
man. 


At home the effervescence of the approaching elections has 
already begun. Mr. Disraeli put forth on Monday a very curious 
address to the electors of Buckinghamshire, defective in grammar, 
somewhat obscure in meaning, but redundant in point. Mr, 
Disraeli takes credit to the Conservative Opposition for having so 
formed the opinion of Parliament as to defeat ‘‘the continued 
attack on the British Constitution both in Church and State,” a 
claim with which we have dealt elsewhere. He assures us that 
‘the leaders of the Conservative party, although they will never 
shrink from the responsibility of their acts, are not obtrusive candi- 
dates for office. Place without power may gratify the vain, but 
can never satisfy a noble ambition. Who may be the Ministers of 
the Queen are the accidents of history. What will remain on that 
enduring page is the policy pursued and its consequences on her 
realm.” One would have thought that ‘‘ that enduring page” would 
preserve at once the character of the policy and the character of 
the politicians. And in all probability, when Mr. Disraeli calls 
the Queen’s Ministers ‘‘ accidents of history,” it represents merely 
the sort of modesty which induces men so often to depreciate an 
honour they expect. As a man expecting a fortune speaks of it 
slightingly as a burden, Mr. Disraeli, sanguine of Ministerial fame, 
heroically obliterates himself as a mere ‘accident of history” 
from ‘“ that enduring page.” 


The Prince Napoleon has made a great speech at Ajaccio 
in Corsica on the career of the First Emperor, and on the 
American situation, on occasion of inaugurating a statue to 
Napoleon I. He regarded it as the mission of the great 
Emperor to ‘ achieve emancipation through the dictatorship,”— 
a view of the matter odd enough to be a little better grounded on 
fact, if there were only any ground for it to be found. The 
Prince proposes that France should go on in the good work of 
‘‘ populations emancipated,—nationalities recognized,” but with 
(we are happy to hear) a slight alteration of method—by operating 
through a grand public opinion instead of through grand armies. 
The interesting part of the Prince’s speech was, however, the 
emphatic panegyric on the policy of the First Napoleon in ceding 
Louisiana in order to avoid misunderstandings with the United 
States, and the carefully-prepared praise of the Monroe doctrine— 
which he interprets, probably for form’s sake, as meaning “ that 
the Governments of Europe must hold no possessions in North 
America "—as indirectly sanctioned by Napoleonic policy. Taken 
in connection with the equally emphatic denunciation of the 
slaveowners’ rebellion ‘* against a Constitution the most Liberal 
and the most respected Power of any in the world,” this speech is 
supposed to imply the Prince's condemnation of his cousin’s 
Mexican policy. It is, however, only the old safety-valve policy 
over again. ‘The present Emperor has more than once at an 
opportune moment wisely permitted his cousin to pay a tribute to 
views which he did not share, but did desire to conciliate. 


The Due de Persigny has published a pamphlet on the Roman 
question as the result of his visit to Rome, which looks not un- 
like an attempt to break to Italy the intelligence that if the Pope 
does quit Rome, France will not regard the Convention of the 15th 
September last with Italy as binding, but will again put in an 
army to retain the remaining Roman provinces for the Pope 
till he chooses to return. ‘Once you are gone,” says the 
Duke to the Ultramontanes, on the hypothesis of the Pope's flight 
from Rome, ‘nothing will be easier than to organize Rome 
according to the order of ideas which is to re-unite the interests 
of the Holy See with the Italian sentiments of the population. 
In union with the Catholic Powers and with Italy herself, we 
shall establish at Rome a provisional Government to administer 
the States of the Church in the name of the Pope, and to introduce 
during bis absence the necessary reforms . . Whether our 
troops are or are not at Rome, we shall take, if need be, the 
necessary precautions to maintain tranquillity” [which means, 
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¢ We shall send them back there *] “‘and the Eternal City will await 
peaceably the day when it may please the Holy Father to return, 
and to res1me2 at the sevt of the Papacy the throne of his pre- 
decessor, relieved from all the causes which endangered its 
securi‘y.” This looks very much like guaranteeing Rome ayiinst 
Italy, and seems to us a complete breach of the spirit of the 
Convention of last year. Italy will do well, if this is the view of 
the French Emperor, to agree with her Papal adversary quickly, 
while she is in the way with him, lest at any time he re-deliver 
himself to the French. 


At the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund this day week Mr. 
Dickens, who was in the chair, announced that in advocating the 
claims of this fund on the public he held a brief for his 
brothers, on the ground that he had once been a reporter for 
The Morning Chronicle, and he then gave a very amusing sketch 
of this part of his career, on which we have commented elsewhere. 
ifis speech, however, was of more literary than logical value, and 
his advocacy of the policy of going to the public for help more 
secessful than deserving of success. His line was the special 
merits of newspaper writers and reporters, the instructiveness and 
amusingness of newspapers, and the admirable discretion of re- 
porters in condensing long or dull speeches so that we may read 
them without being afraid with any amazement. We have a 
great esteem for newspaper writers and makers, but we cannot 
quite see that their merits are so much beyond those of any other 
class of producers as to set up a special claim as if for “‘ works of 
supererogation.” But what should we do without newspapers ? 
Well, at least as well as without shirts and shoes—better than 
without bread or meat. If newspapers have ‘‘a righteous claim ” 
to abounding help from the general public, righteous claims of 
that kind will themselves much more abound. ‘Twelve hundred 
pounds were subscribed during the evening. 


The Union Chargeability Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, no division being taken, in 
deference to the manifest wish of the House. Mr. Henley re- 
peated his old objections, and Mr, Bentinck and Mr. Knight 
calmly asserted that the real object of the Bill was simply to 
mulet the counties in favour of the boroughs on the eve of a 
general election, and that as the borough members were two to one 
in the Ifouse, resistance was useless. It is now to be hoped that 
the House of Lords will not reject a measure which the Commons 
have so decisively approved. As a party the Tories have not 
opposed it, although one or two of the Tory rearguard have been 
amongst its permanent opponents. 


Dr. ‘Temple has had a very interesting correspondence with the 
editor of The Daily News on the subject of the representation of 
classes. 
the point of view of the other, but highly as we respect the 
principles of The Daily News, we think it is a little perverse in 
this matter. The editor does not deny Dr. ‘Temple’s perfectly 
unanswerable position,—that wherever sheer numbers are repre- 
sented, asin France and Australia, things are done which edu- 
cated intellects would not endure, and would at once veto, for the 
obvious reason that education cannot nominate any substantial 
munber of members. In France, for instance, the liberty of the 
Press is a name, because the masses believe in the Emperor, and 
do not believe in thought. The Daily News replies that the 61. 
householders are sufficiently educated to insist on the liberty of the 
Press, and that, as for anything else, the ignorant classes areas much 
divided as the thinking classes, and will never therefore be able to 
combine to suppress any special opinion. This is all & priori. 
There is no doubt that the masses of Geneva, for instance, sup- 
ported M. Fazy because he was in favour of Javish expenditure in 
public works, and that such questions must arise again and again. 


a +l am’, ‘ nae = 8Teuk es 
The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union are giving a series 


| of social meetings at Exeter Hall, to enable the working classes to 
discuss with the thinking men in other classes the various problems 
| bemting on the organization of labour. A hey appear to be very 
perenne. Last ‘Tuesday the discussion turned on a plan for 
co-operation and partnership between masters and men in a 
Yorkshire Colliery,—that of the Messrs. Briggs, proprietors of 
the Whitwood and Met'iley Colliery, near Normanton, Yorkshire, 
‘These geutiemen had put their fixed capital under the control of a 
limited company, reserving to themselves two-thirds of the shares, 
jand giving the preference to their own workmen in the re. 
mainder, an1 providing that whenever the profits should exceed 
| 10 per cent. on the capital embarked, all the clerks and employés 
should have one-half such excess profit divided between them ag 
bonus, in proportion to their earnings. This plan for identifying 
the interests of labour with capital, and yet securing the pre- 
dominant influence of experienced capitalists, excited much interest 
among the working men present, and received the approbation of 
Lord Lyttelton, who was in the chair. 





Dr. Norman M’Leod, editor of Good Words, and Dr, 
Robert Lee, in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
on ‘Tuesday arid Wednesday last, made a capital onslaught on the 
ineffable folly of the party which objects to allowing liberty in 
minor matters to the individual societies of worshippers, and keeps 
all things under the control of the Church Assembly. The dispute 
arose on the unpermitted use of organs, which the bigots appear to 
think an organic change in Church discipline. Dr. Norman M’Leod 
remarked on the absurd practice of quoting the authority of the 
Fathers as conclusive on questions of any kind, observing that he 
should seareely dare say anything if he thought his opinion was to 
be quoted in the year 2,000 as that of a ‘father of the Church.” 
The true motto for the Church was, he said, ‘‘ In things essential, 
unity ; in things indifferent, liberty ; in all things, charity.” The 
bigots, however, anxious to justify Mr. Buckle’s censure on Scot- 
land, carried the day. 173 voted for strict discipline, and 140 in 
favour of liberty. 173 members of the Episcopal Church in Scot. 
land wish to tyrannize in musical or other trivial matters over the 
souls of every member of the Episcopal Church. There appeared 
to be some confused idea that liberty in music meant—Essays and 
Reviews ! 

The rumour of Sir Charles Wood's elevation to the peerage is 
again gaining ground, as it was quite sure to do before a general 
election. The ever new buoyancy which seems to press Sir Charles 
Wood upwards to “ another place ” is, we conclude, in part due to 
his unpopularity as a speaker in the House of Commons, and to 
the known need of the Government for help in that direction. If 
| he ascends, the Government should seize the opportunity to get a 








eee pas ate cemeay  etenag fe eying t0 ante | better Indian Minister,—the only point in which the Conservative 


Government clearly and greatly surpassed them. If he were to 
earry his Ministerial attributes with him, Lord Dufferin must of 
course resign the Under Secretaryship, and probably Mr. Stansfeld 
might have another opening in the Lower House. 


It appears that the report which attributed to Mr. R. Long, the 
candidate for North Wilts, the preposterous assertion that he had 
as much plate on his sideboard as the rival candidate, Sir G. 
Jenkinson, was erroneous. He himself states that what he did 
assert was this,—that he was descended from a family from which 
the electors of Wiltshire had often elected their representatives, 
and whose present head, his father, had on his sideboard a piece 
of plate given him by his tenantry out of respect to his character 
as alandlord. Sir George Jenkinson half accepts his explanation, 
remarking that there was certainly a horrible yelling, but that he 
stood close to Mr. Long, and that ‘‘ other ears besides mine were 


deceived.” 








But the truth is, the argument of The Daily News means—that 
education makes xo difference in the political wishes of the people, 
—that thinking and learned men are not more likely to agree | 
more nearly in any class of political opinions than unthinking and | 
unlearned men,—a cynical idea at bottom, which we should | 
scarcely have attributed to a writer so able and so much in earnest. 


| 


On Thursday night the second reading of the Trish Record of 
Titles Bill was carried without a division, but not without a foolish 
and alarmist speech from Mr. Whiteside against it. As it is only a 
permissive Bill, and will certainly greatly simplify the titles to land 
of all who avail themselves of its permission, it is difficult to catch 
the exact attitude of Mr. Malins’ and Mr. Whiteside’s fears. As | 
Sir Hugh Cairns and the Attorney-General are both earnest in its 
favour, Mr. Whiteside can scarcely do the experiment anything 
but good by his antagonism. 


Why do not Mr. Whalley’s friends look after him? Not only 
is he degrading the demeanour of the House of Commons to that 
of an ordinary music-hall by the passionate desire which he seems 
to inspire in the members to hear him “sing,” but he himself will 
get into a serious scrape if he is permitted to pour out all the 
old women’s stories he picks up at watering-places in the House. 
On Monday night he mentioned a rumour, ‘* worthy of contradic- 
tion,” that a respectable young woman, a Miss Scovell, daughter 
of an English rector, had been brought under the influence of Mr. 
Wagner, of Brighton (the Puseyite confessor of Miss Constance 
Kent), and induced to make a will leaving 8,000/. to his institu- 
tion, that it was then desirable to ‘ get rid of her;” that for that 
purpose she was put to hospital nursing—where, not being used to 
such work, nothing was more probable than that she might catch a 
fever—and she obligingly died. Such was Mr. Whalley’s story, 
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« worthy,” as he said, ‘‘ of contradiction,” and certainly of nothing 
Mr. Wagner of course wrote to The Ti mes on ieee: | 
y of the name of Scovell, or any similar name, 
was ever an inmate of St. Mary's Hospital, that no one wh = tee 
yet died has ever left anything to St. Mary 8 Hospital by will, onl 
that the publication of this story is a piece of ** cowardly wicked- 
on the part of Mr. Whalley. W e think the expression too 
strong. Mr. Whalley is a political idiot not responsible for any of 
his political actions, least of all his actions in relation to Romanism, 
or quasi-Romanism. Peterborough should be disfranchised if it 
sends him again. He is obviously too much for the Speaker, whose 
Parliamentary intellect he will speedily reduce to the same daft 
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condition as his own. 
Mr. T. C. Murray Aynsley writes to The Times a very remark- 
able account of his capture by brigands near Salerno on the 15th 
inst. Ie and a friend, with their wives, were driving from 
Peestum to Salerno, when their carriage was stopped by an armed 
band of brigands, dressed in uniform, who called themselves 
soldiers of Francese Secondo. The ladies were left in the carriage, 
but Mr. Aynsley and his friend were compelled to follow the 
brigands into the wools, They were treated with the utmost 
kindness, and even tenderness, the brigands breaking down hedges 
for them to get through, carrying them over streams, giving them 
cloaks to sit upon and dry roots to sleep on at night, refusing to 
take their cash or jewellery, and conversing on political and other 
subjects with great affability. They were greatly astonished at 
hearing that in England there were no brigands, and that the 
law was supreme. Mr. Aynsley was compelled to write to the 
friends of two peasants whom they had also captured to demand 
ransoms. On the following day they decided that Mr. Aynsley 
or his companion should go to Naples and collect money from the 
English residents for a ransom, the other being detained as a 
hostage. ‘The lot fell upon Mr. Aynsley to go. Te had not left 
them more than two or three minutes when he met a detachment 
of soldiers, who fired at the brigands, but most inexplicably do 
not seem to have succeeded in capturing any of them or releasing 
Mr. Aynsley’s companion. That gentleman is still in the hands 
of the brigands, and the ransom demanded is greater than his 
friends seem likely to raise. If the details of Mr. Aynsley’s 
rather apocryphal story be correct, there has been great remissness 
on the part of the Italian Government in the district in question. 
The band marched through the open country in broad daylight. 





* Tron-Clad,” an English naval officer, apparently on the North 
American station, gives in The Times of Thursday the conclusions 
to which he has come as to the state of the United States’ Navy. 
He says the dislike amongst American sailors to the navy is so 
great that their vessels have only been manned throughout the 
war by means of a sort of indirect conscription. Every man 
draughted for the army who can be proved to have had anything 
to do with the sea in any capacity is compelled to serve in the 
navy, and a naval ‘ recruiting” party is stationed with every 
army. Men who have been employed in “ lading river steamers 
or carting off wharves” are packed off to the navy. ‘The officers 
are chiefly volunteers from the merchant service, and anything 
approaching to discipline amongst men of that class, accustomed to 
command their own ships, is of course impossible. 





The Bishop of Natal gave a very interesting account of his 
missionary experience in Natal at a meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society last week. He protested against the view that 
the only stimulus adequate for such missions was the belief that 
every heathen converted was saved from everlasting fire,and could 
be saved in no other way, and mentioned that he had stopped one 
of his own clergymen when, to the horror of the Zulus, he pro- 
pounded that doctrine. He insisted strongly on the necessity 
of an adequate scholarship in the missionary, and quoted some 
odd instances of the result of its deficiency. There is a word 
uhomi, meaning ‘high meat,’ a luxury with the Zulus, by which 
the first missionaries used to convey the idea of supreme happi- 
nes3—of enjoying eternal life; they called it eating whomi, a re- | 
spectable approximation to translation according to the Bishop. 
But next, whomi was supposed itself to mean ‘life,’ and subset. | 
tuted for it in translating such passages as “ Strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto—high meat.” The Bishop 
gave other instances of blunders of equal magnitude, and protested 
against the practice of obliging converted polygamists to put 
away all their wives but one. His address showed how completely | 
missionary zeal may be combined with common sense and faith in 
the love of God. 











The treatment of paralysis and apoplexy by the application of 
ice to the spine has yielded some very remarkable results, which are 
detailed in The Medical Times and Gazette for the 6th inst. In 
one case the patient, a gentleman, had been seized with paralysis 
on the 2nd December, became rapidly worse, and when Dr. Chap- 
man first saw him, on the 4th December, he was in a profound 
stupor, could not be roused, and the right arm gave no signs of 
sensibility, the head was hot, the eyes closed, and the face drawn. 
The hot-water bag was first applied to the upper spine to reduce 
the temperature of the head, and afterwards the ice to the “ dorsal 
and lumbar region.” On the 5th December signs of consciousness 
returned, and the face became more symmetrical; on the 6th he 
could converse by monosyllables, on the 15th December he could 
read The Times and dress and undress himself, and on the 30th 
January the patient thought himself quite well. The other case 
of apoplexy (in its worst form) was still more remarkable. ‘The 
patient, a full-bodied woman, had a stroke on the 13th March, 
and was so near to death that the local surgeon said she was 
dying, and on the 14th March sent a woman to “ lay her out.” 
She had remained in this state absolutely unconscious for forty- 
eight hours before Dr. Chapman saw her, and the ice treatment 
was begun. Her recovery has been slow, but the account of the 
case in The Medical Times and Gazette reports steady improve- 
ment, recovered consciousness and appetite, and all the other 
signs of convalescence on the Ist inst. The method seems to be 
now admitted by very high authorities as one of great power in 
many nervous disorders. 


The Northern Assam Tea Company are seeking to raise 
250,000/. additional capital, to make their total 400,000/., by the 
issue of 25,000 B shares of 10/. each, 2/. to be paid on application 
and 1/. on the 10th July next, these new shares to be entitled, 
until the Ist July, 1868, to a preferential dividend, so far as the 
profits of the estates purchased of the Assam Company will 
admit, of 10 per cent. per annum. The object of this proposed 
increase of capital is to purchase from the Assam Company, whose 
estates are contiguous, the whole of the northern and eastern 
division of their property in Assam. ‘The acquisition of this pro- 
perty will render the Northern Assam Tea Company one of the 
most influential in India, 





The Share List of the Metropolitan Extension Railways of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company will close this 
day for London and on Monday forthe country. ‘The certificates 
are quoted at 33 to 43 premium. The shares of the Railway 
Credit Company (Limited) are at 1} to 2 premium. 


The London Steam Collier and Coal Company (Limited), 
capital 300,000/., in 10/. shares, has been forme! for supplying a 
want in the transit of coals to London and elsewhere by means of 
iron screw steamers. Negotiations are in progress for the purchase 
of vessels now almost completed, so that the company will be able 
to commence operations without much delay. 

On Saturday last Consols left at 90} } for money, and 89 for 
account. The closing prices yesterday were, for money, 91 to 
914; for time, 89§ ex div. The Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land have reduced their minimum rate of discount to 4 per 
cent. The stock of bullion held by the Bank has been increased 
to 15,299, 268/. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 

Friday, May 19. Friday, May 20. 





Greek a ee +e ee . 20} . a 
Do. Coupons .. oy ee ee .* - - 
Mexican oe oe oe ee oe oe 244 2 
Spanish Passive «+ os oe a - 29 30 
Do. Certiticates oy oe ° . 155 . 1 Ma 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee ° .- 705 ° me 
“a a hc. we ov 72} 73 
»  Consolidés,. oe oe ° ee 47, ee 49 





The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, May 19. Friday, May 2}. 


Caledonian .. ee .. ee as oe 131 oe 131} 
Great Mastern oe os om oe 465 os 464 
Great Northern .. oe oe , 130 . 131 
Great Western... .. oe oe ee ° 73} oe 733 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 52 +e 51 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ° oe 120 oe 1 213 
London and Brighton os oe ee oe 105 Loe 
London and North-Westeru oe o oo 121 oo 1.2 
London and South-Westera > ar .s v8 ° a 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oe 41 ee 2 
Midland . “* oe oe ee ee 1333 o lott 
North-Fastera, Berwick . ee re 109 ee 0 | 
De. York o os - lvl o 2 
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OF THE DAY ‘frankly ” that if they wished to succeed they “ must bring 

TOPICS ° their influence to bear on members of the House of Commons,” 

In 1862 he went further, and ventured to draw a picture 


THE TORY MANIFESTO. 

HAT curious and accomplished gossiper Mr. Isaac Dis- 
raeli once recorded his strong desire to write a ‘history 
of events which have not happened ;” and it is impossible to 
watch the political career of his son without feeling that the 
same amiable impartiality of feeling towards the unsuccessful 
candidates for historical existence—the unknown potenti- 
alities which are so much more interesting than the facts 
because they have not been spoiled by actual trial—has de- 
scended to the leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Disraeli’s address to the electors of Bucks 
is a new section in his father’s proposed history of events that 
never happened. Indeed the very obscure sentence in which 
Mr. Disraeli introduces his comments on imaginary events 
appears to concede the somewhat potential nature of the facts 
which are to be the subject of his criticism. ‘ Although,” 
he says, ‘‘the state of public affairs is, on the surface, little 
disturbed, the impending appeal to the country involves con- 
sequences as momentous as any recurrence to its sense by the 
Crown has perhaps hitherto offered.’”” What ‘ consequences” 
have been ‘hitherto offered’? by appeals to the country 
we are not clear, because we do uot completely compre- 
hend the nature of the operation called ‘offering conse- 
quences’ at all; but we infer from the word “involved” 
that Mr. Disraeli regards the momentous issues which he 
proceeds to discuss as not directly raised by the coming elections, 
but as belonging rather to those unspoiled potentialities of his- 
tory which Disraelis prefer to actual facts. The elder Dis- 
raeli cites with delight Livy’s ‘ beautiful digression” on 
what might have happened, had Alexander the Great in- 
vaded Italy, on the number of Roman armies and Roman 
generals whom he would have found it necessary to encounter, 
and the comparative chances of the great Macedonian with 
each. ‘ Disraeli the younger” discusses with the electors of 
Bucks in a constitutional digression quite as beautiful what 
might be the result of abolishing the Church and sapping 
the foundations of the State. On the former subject he 
writes his weightiest sentences. ‘My Lord, I am on the 
side of the Angel,” said Mr. Disraeli to Dr. Wilberforce, 
and the grateful Church alarmists have ever since thought 
him not only on the Angel’s side but the very Guardian 
Angel himself, under whose protecting wing the Church 
will find its best secondary shelter. And here is the Angel’s 
message to the Church of England:—“ The maintenance of 
a National Church involves the question whether the 
principle of religion shall be an element of our political 
Constitution; whether the State shall be consecrated, or 
whether, dismissing the sanctions that appeal to the higher 
feelings of man, our scheme of Government should degenerate 
into a mere system of police. I see nothing in such a result 
but a corruption of nations and the fall of empires.” A 
striking message no doubt, but bearing rather on events which 
have not happened, and are not likely to happen, than on any 
issue at present visible in the world of English politics. There 
is no doubt, however, that it is on this Church question that 
Mr. Disraeli rests the strength of his case. During the whole 
period of the present Parliament he has been laying deep the 
foundations of a Conservative Church policy by repeated public 
manifestoes, which have just been put together and repub- 
lished in a little pamphlet as a complete exposition of his 
policy on this subject. They date back from 1860, and rise 
in emphasis and eloquence year by year, like a little Jacob’s 
ladder sloping up through the darkness, and the angel, on 
whose side Mr, Disraeli is, standing in an imposing attitude 
on the highest visible rung. The great sentence which we 
have quoted above from Mr. Disraeli’s address to the electors 
of Buckinghamshire must be taken as a general reference to 
this more complete exposition of his Church policy, otherwise 
it would be simply enigmatic and embarrassing, even to the 
most devoted of his followers. Degeneration of the State into 
**a mere system of police,’’ “the corruption of nations and 
the full of empires,” are impressive apocalyptic visions, but 
their connection with the elections in July would be scarcely 
conceivable, even to the imaginative disciples of an imaginative 
master, without these five speeches in each of the five years 

from 1860-1864 to supply the clue. 

In 1860 and 1861 Mr. Disraeli indulged only in prose. 
He encouraged a strenuous resistance to the abolition of Church- 
rates as a step logically implying a dissolution between 
Church and State, pronounced that those who had supposed 
the question already decided by the public voice had mistaken 
*‘public humour for public opinion,” and told his clerical friends 





of the Church gaining to itself, in some epoch of religious 
exaltation, the great population of the large towns who are 
at present ‘‘indifferent to the Church,” which he hinted 
could never be done without holding fast to Church. 
rates,—and here was naturally a missing link in the arga. 
ment. He drew a picture of the pagan religion in the time 
of Constantine, with its “‘altars paling before the divine 
splendour of inspired shrines,” and inferred that if the Church 
surrendered its rates it would be admitting that it despaire@ 
of all vital hold on the people, as did the pagan religion of 
the age of Constantine. He encouraged the Church to win 
over the indifferent masses to her fold, to prove thus her title 
to be the National Church, and in the meantime to abandon 
no legal symbol of her claim to the national title. But ig 
these three speeches Mr. Disraeli had made no appeal to 
dogmatic orthodoxy, only to the feeling of Church privilege, 
In 1868, on occasion of Mr. Buxton’s motion in the House of 
Commons for a repeal of the Act of Uniformity, he took 
a great onward step, and sounded the note of party 
dogmatism. He spoke of Dissent as ‘‘a weakness inci- 
dent to humanity,’’ and denounced the idea of a Church 
without a dogmatic foundation as ‘“‘the most pernicious 
and dangerous institution which ever yet existed in any 
country, the means of which for evil, under the disposition of 
able men, are entirely incalculable.” No Jesuits, he said, ever 
exercised an influence more fatal than the Church of England 
might exercise under the comprehensive system proposed by 
Mr. Buxton and Dr. Stanley, which he was pleased to imply 
would make it “a Church without a creed, without articles 
or formularies.”’ But he reached the height of his great argu- 
ment at Oxford last November, when he openly confronted 
the heresiarchs, ridiculed Dr. Colenso, sneered at Mr. Maurice, 
smiled at the sanguine intellect of Dr. Stanley, condemned the 
Essayists and Reviewers, reminded us that Sinai and Calvary 
had re-appeared above the floods of scepticism and encyclopedic 
impiety after the French Revolution, and, diverging into the 
vexed question of the origin of species, declared against Mr, 
Darwin and Professor Huxley in the immortal sentence, “‘ My 
Lord, I am on the side of the Angel.” 

But when we have re-ascended this stately flight of theologi- 
cal steps, and seek there for an explanation of Mr. Disraeli’s 
appeal to the electors of Buckinghamshire against permitting 
the degeneration of the State, ‘‘ the corruption of nations, and 
the fall of empires,”” we are as much at a loss as ever. That 
in some way these terrible events are supposed by him to be 
the logical consequence of surrendering Church-rates and 
relaxing the subscriptions of the clergy, is obvious, but as he 
offers no evidence for his opinion, and admits that even the 
last Primate of the English Church, as well as a very large 
party of enthusiastic Churchmen, hold the opposite opinion, is 
it not probable that in his own view he is mistaking Con- 
servative “ humour” for Conservative “opinion?”  Cer- 
tainly no one of the “rights” triumphantly defended by the 
Tory party during the Parliament now expiring can reason- 
ably be described as a defence of ‘constitutional privileges,” 
unless it be Church-rates, for which the epithet is one of doubt- 
ful propriety. Where is the Liberal who would not maintain 
that to admit Dissenters to share the educational emoluments 
of Cambridge and Oxford, to settle the grievous bickerings 
as to the right of Dissenters to burial in the parish church- 
yard, to simplify the intellectual obligations imposed on the 
clergy in an uncritical century, to abolish the useless oaths 
exacted for no purpose from all sorts of officials—the greater 
number of whom are indemnified for not taking them—to 
compel the fair consideration of the Catholic Church of Ireland, 
and to suppress deliberate insults to the consciences of our 
Catholic fellow-subjects, would be otherwise than the greatest 
possible advantages to the Church of England? Yet it is the 
effectual resistance to these measures which Mr. Disraeli clainis 
as having prevented the desecration of the State and arrested 
the corruption of nations and the fall of empires.” For 
our part, it is our love for the National Church, and for the 
alliance between Church and State, which makes us see the 
most serious danger in continuing these mean and petty affronts 
to the conscience and honour of men of rival faiths. But 
Mr. Disraeli cannot keep down his intellect to discuss actual 
issues,—he soars by hereditary necessity into the discussion 
of the causes of ‘events which have not happened.” — 

Precisely the same might be said, though with less rigorous 
applicability, of Mr. Disraeli’s history of the attacks on the 
Constitution of the State. There have been no attacks in 
which he is not an accomplice. It was ke who suggested the 
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nnovation of adopting the principle of uniformity for 
the franchise qualification in borough and county—who pro- 
4 to create a sort of divine right for ten-pounders over all 
the island. The Liberals differed from him in thinking that 
the working classes might be better admitted to the represen- 
tation on a different principle, but they were no more the 
advocates of democracy than he, and though hasty and incon- 
‘derate in their proposed scheme, probably Jess hasty and less 
inconsiderate than himself. The truth is that Mr. Disraeli is so 
little of a Conservative at heart, that when he argues for Con- 
forced to direct his arguments against fanciful 
consequences attributed in his own imagination to Liberal 
measures, and not against those measures themselves. His 
réle is scarcely that of a guardian angel, for he has not that 
‘ealous sense of proprietary rights, that nervous fear of loss, 
which careful guardians should always possess. His argu- 
ments are ingenious if they had any application to his case ; 
and his illustrations full of esprit if they illustrated the true 
issue; but then guardian angels do not need ingenuity, and 
should not be ostentatious of esprit. And when they propose 
to themselves to save the souls of nations or of churches, they 
should address themselves to the dangers that are really immi- 
nent, and not to the momentous consequences “ involved ” in 
events that have not yet succeeded in taking place. 


dangerous i 


gervatism he is 





THE NEWEST WESTBURY SCANDAL. 
CHARGE of jobbery is like horse-radish, which, cut 
A down in one place, instantly sprouts out in half-a-dozen 
ethers with renewed vigour. It seemsas though there would 
be quite a crop of Westbury scandals. The Edmunds affair 
has hardly been hushed up by the Lords before the Commons 
have commenced a similar inquiry with reference to the re- 
signation of Mr. Wilde. And one honourable member sug- 
gested that as there were a great many similar stories about, 
perhaps it would be as well to instruct the Committee to 
entertain and dispose of them all at once. The answer was 
curious—that in that case the Committee would never be able 
to conclude its investigations. However, whether this be so 
or not, there are obvious objections to the appointment of a 
Committee to receive accusations against a public official. 
There have been times, and may be again, in which such an 
invitation would have produced false accusations by the score. 
No man should be compelled to reply to a charge which no 
single member of the House will accept the responsibility 
of preferring. It is perhaps humiliation enough for the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain that he has reduced himself to 
such a plight that he cannot rely on his character to rebut the 
accusations even of Mr. Ferrand. On the other hand, it is 
fair to say that unless a man’s private life is very pure indeed 
it cannot be pleasant to become the subject of that gentleman’s 
criticism. If he had been allowed to deliver his speech there 
is no man can tell what we should have heard,—“ man is but 
a patched fool if he will offer to say what.” It is scarcely 
a reproach to a public official that he shrinks from 
having every gossiping tale, which malice has invented or 
exaggerated, detailed for the public amusement in the foaming 
eloquence of the member for Devonport. It is enough for the 
Chancellor to say, ‘‘ As to the public, I dare stand the test.” 
The extravagant embroidery of falsehood which Mr. Ferrand 
would have interwoven with his modicum of truth is some- 
thing which, on every ground, public and private, it is well 
we should have been spared. And Lord Palmerston never 
showed his tact and good sense more, than when he silenced 
the volunteer accuser of his colleague by simply granting him 
his Committee before he could move for it. 

_The history of Mr. Wilde’s resignation is very short. 
Since the 11th October, 1861, when Lord Westbury’s Bank- 
ruptey Act came into force, the official assignees and mes- 
sengers have been duly paid fixed salaries, and have been 
bound to pay over their fees, less their payments, to the 
Chief Registrar’s fund. At Leeds there was a staff consist- 
ing of two commissioners, two registrars, two official assignees, 
and two messengers, and it was the duty of the registrars to 
audit the accounts of the messengers and official assignees. 
But at Leeds they were very friendly, and the senior 
Registrar seems to have been in the habit of testing the 
friendship of his fellow officials by borrowing money of 
them, while on two occasions at least the junior Registrar, 
Mr. Wilde, followed this bad example. The result of all 
this friendliness will be easily anticipated. The assignees 
and messengers were duly paid their salaries, but the amount 
of fees paid over to the Chief Registrar was singularly small. 
An in vestigation was ordered, and the accounts were examined 
by Commissioner Ayrton and Mr. Harding, a London ac- 





countant. The result was that both assignees were found to 
have retained certain fees on the ground that the business in 
respect of which they were received was done before October, 
1861,—both had charged more for office expenses than they 
actually paid, and both had charged for stationery, postage, 
and petty expenses more than double what they paid. The 
defalcations of one amounted to 1,315/., and of the other to 
1,204/., and this in two years. The two messengers had been 
more generous in their pickings, and had mulcted the Chief 
Registrar’s fund of something over 1,600/. each, mainly by 
charging for journeys they never took, and for inventories 
which if made at all were made by a salaried public servant. 

Of course the rext question was, how could such accounts 
have passed the auditors or taxing-masters,—in fact the 
registrars? The answer was very simple. The accounts 
were never taxed at all. A form was gone through. The 
accounts were submitted. No vouchers were asked for. The 
messengers’ and assignees’ word was always taken as conclusive. 
Occasionally an item was disallowed, but it was merely for 
the look of the thing. The senior Registrar frankly admits 
that “ he had confidence in the messenger.” The junior, Mr. 
Wilde, will not go quite so far. He also ‘ placed great con- 
fidence in the messenger,” but he contends also that he 
“‘ did occasionally ask for vouchers.” But the main defence is 
that he followed the practice of “the senior Court ’—“ of 
his old, experienced, and, he may add, sagacious colleague.” 
Besides this colleague had obtained a letter of instructions 
from the late Taxing-Master of the London Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and Mr. Wilde followed that. It is, however, un- 
fortunate that the letter in question says that the charge for 
messengers’ journeys is only to be allowed when the messenger 
is expressly directed by the Commissioner to execute the 
warrant in person. And Mr. Wilde always allowed the 
charge, not only when the Commissioner had not directed it, 
but even when the journey had not been made. Of the other 
charges against Mr. Wilde nothing need be said. They more 
directly impeached his truthfulness and integrity, but the one 
we think was certainly not established, and the other, the 
borrowing of money, when examined sinks into a very petty 
matter indeed. Both, however, rest on incidents which tend 
to show that the intimacy between Mr. Wilde and the officers 
whom he had to check was far too great to permit him to dis- 
charge his duties properly. There is nothing, we are glad to 
say, which in our judgment impeaches his honour in these 
transactions. On the other hand it is, we think, equally 
clear that he was quite unfit for his post, and 
this seems to have been the opinion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. That great personage, however, tempers justice 
with mercy. His duty would be to call on Mr. Wilde to 
appear before him in open Court, and show cause why he 
should not be dismissed from his office of Registrar, and Lord 
Westbury seems to have thought that such a “ very disgreeable 
and indeed painful duty” ought not to be “ thrust upon him.” 
He therefore directed the Chief Registrar to suggest to Mr. 
Wilde that though he had not served the twenty years which 
would entitle him to a pension—indeed he had only served 
twelve—and though he was not sixty-five years of age, still he 
was very poorly, and could doubtless obtain a medical certificate 
to that effect. The hint was promptly taken. Mr. Wilde 
petitioned for a full retiring pension of 666/. 13s. 4d., in 
consequence of “ failure in his sight, which had now become 
so serious that he was no longer able satisfactorily to perform 
the duties of his office.” And he backed the petition with a 
certificate from Mr. Samuel Key, F.R.C.S., which is such a 
gem in its way that we give it at full length. 


“Leeds, 28th July, 1864.—I hereby certify that I have 
been consulted by Mr. Henry 8. Wilde on account of a failure 
in his sight, which was a serious hindrance to him in the per- 
formance of the duties of his office. Mr. Wilde first consulted 
me in August, 1863. At his age I cannot look for any im- 
provement in his vision.” 


Two days later the Lord Chancellor awarded Mr. Wilde, on 
account of his infirmity of sight, a full retiring pension of 
6661. 13s. 4d., payable quarterly. 

So far there is no dispute about the facts of the case. They 
rest on public documents and Mr. Wilde’s own admissions, 
and we must once again protest against Lord Westbury’s 
views of the use and object of retiring pensions. They are 
intended to enable public servants, who have served with zeal 
and fidelity, to live in comfort when disease has crippled 
their powers or age entitled them to repose. They are not 
intended to buy off public servants who have served neither 
with zeal nor fidelity, and still less are they intended to save 
great officials from having to discharge ‘‘disagreeable and 
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even painful duties.” Mr. Wilde’s honour being unimpeached, | as itis. The public mind isripe for a great change of attitude 
he might fairly have been allowed to avoid exposure by resig- | and even The Times, with more tardy sagacity than usual is, 
nation. To a pension he hal uo claim whatever, and to | though with some preliminary vibrations, coming slowly roun a 
bribe him to resign by the promise of one is a gross dereliction | At the same time the danger—for it is a great danger—of 


of duty, even on the assumption that it sprang from no worse | 
motive than a dislike to harsh measures. Above and before | 


all other considerations with the Chancellor—the chief Judge 


in Equity—ought to stand justice. Above all other interests , 
ought to rank the public interest. It is justice of which he | 
never thinks, it is the public interest which he sacrifices. At) 


this moment the taxpayers pay not only 1,000/. to the Leeds 
Registrar, but 660/. to Mr. Wilde—1,660/. tor services which 
would be amply remunerated by 1,000/.—and all to save Lord 
Westbury from what is disagreeable. Mr. Wilde does wrong, 
and the Chancellor fines the public. This, we presume, is 
the side of his character at which he pointed, when he 
claimed for himself to have been always actuated throughout 
his career by Christian love. It was to love that he owned 
his success in life. But when Mr. Bethell displayed this 
beautiful virtue the cost doubtless was defrayed out of his 
own pocket. When the Chancellor indulges it at the expense 
of the public purse, and so as to facilitate the dropping in of 
private patronage, his conduct invites charges of corruption, 
and he has no right to complain if charges of corruption are 
openly made. 

The circumstances of Mr. Ferrand’s accusation we have no 
desire prematurely to discuss. When a man enters on a career of 
nepotism, the early cases are often comparatively defensible. 
They pass without protest, and at last he thinks he may do 
anything. Then something like the Edmunds scandal occurs. 
It is investigated alone, and considered alone it is impossible 
to hold that it proves corrupt motives. Then the angry 
assailants look back and rake up the last charge but one, but 
that standing alone, is commonly more defensible than the 
last. We believe it will prove so in this case. We do not 
expect that the House of Commons’ Committee will be able 
to make anything of the charge against Lord Westbury. The 
real head and front of his offending is that he ever appointed 
his eldest son to any place of trust. That fault might have 
been forgiven if in all his other appointments he had been 
singularly public-spirited. On the contrary, his nepotism has 
been more open than that of any Chancellor within our recol- 
lection. With this light thrown on his conduct, it is impossible 
to believe that the original appointment of the Honourable 
Richard Bethell was due to mere paternal affection, to a 
sincere belief in the prodigal’s reform. It seems, on the 
contrary, to indicate a low estimate of morality, and a con- 
viction that there had been nothing in Mr. Bethell’s conduct 
to disqualify him for an appointment which, if it requires 
nothing else, requires at least (as this case of Mr. Wilde 
proves) a stern sense of public duty. But if it is hopeless to 
try to convict Lord Westbury of nepotism, he escapes neither the 
shame of the accusation, nor the condemnation of the country, 
nor eyen a subtler form of punishment. This very Richard 
Bethell it is who has involved his father in this second scandal, 
and as a prominent member of the House of Commons declared 
with epigrammatic truth the Committee will have only one 
thing to determine,—whether the Chancellor or his eldest son 
is telling the truth. Certainly our pleasant vices are made 
whips to scourge us, and this is what comes of Christian love 
a la Westbury. 





THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 


HE English ruling class have made one great blunder about 
the power and temper of the United States of which even its 
greatest organs are obviously conscious. Public opinion ‘‘in 
the educated classes’’ pronounced decisively on the merits and 
issue of the great conflict there, and is now conscious that it 
pronounced wrong. It sees no such conflict a J’outrance as it 
predicted, and none of that disposition in the South to prolong 
the war by those desperate methods familiar in history by which 
the passionate sentiment of genuine patriotism manifests itself 
to the last in the teeth of far more formidable difficulties than 
the South now sees. On the other hand, even the most pre- 
judiced of English Southerners can detect little or nothing of 
that bloodthirsty feeling in the conquerors by which they 
expected to be stirred in spiritif what they thought the wrong 
cause should win. They are beginning to understand that 
they have been blinded by prejudice to both the spirit and the 
power of the Free States of the North, and to realize some- 
what more distinctly how disastrous a blunder they might 
have made had they been governed by the impulses of the 
more violent among them,—how grave a blunder, involving 
serious danger, though we trust not calamity, they have made 








persistent injustice and misinterpretation of motives bet ween, 
one great people and another speaking the same tongue, is by 
no means passed ; and in the last few days it has been again 
threatening mischief. The English middle class though not 
a very acute class in judging the affairs of other countries 

though wanting in scope of imagination and elasticity of sym 
pathy, would, however, never have made this far-stretching and 
terrible blunder, and given its deliberate sympathy to a prin- 
ciple and system which it has repeatedly and passionately 
condemned, without very strong predisposing causes. As those 
causes are azain at work to do mischief in relation to the new 
aspect of affairs, and are already breeding new misinterpreta- 
tions of the United States’ foreign policy, let us point out what 
they are. Our own feeling of course is primarily for our own 
country, and in any issue like that of the Zrené affuir, or the 
unreasonable demand for confiscation on account of the depre- 
dations of the Alabama, we have been the first to point out 
the encroaching tendencies of the United States and approve 
the firmness of our own Government. But we believe that 
the radical injustice of our public opinion has done far more 
to render the popular feeling of the United States sensitive 
and encroaching than any presumptuous disposition on their 
own part; and if England is to take the mote out of the eye 
of America it would be well for her to prepare herself for the 
operation by first taking the beam out of her own eye. 

The great sources of the radical perversion of English public 
opinion hitherto on American affairs—sources again showing 
signs of fresh activity—have been two,—the excessive tact, 
secrecy, and activity of the Confederate agents in this country 
in poisoning the sources of opinion, and the immense vantage- 
ground given to them by the predisposing dread felt in Englarid 
of the growing power of the Union and the wish to see it broken 
up. ‘The latter, or selfish ground, has far too much hold on the 
comfortable classes of this country, but it would not have 
twisted the English estimate of everything as it has done with- 
out a mocking Confederate Mephistopheles to pre-occupy 
the middle-class ear with his interpretations of the past and 
anticipations of the future. It is because we hear his voice 
asserting its influence again with respect to the Federal 
foreign policy that we are now warning the public against it. 
We have not indeed for nearly six weeks had any letter 
from Mr. Spence in The Times proving (as he has so often 
proved on the morrow of one great reverse for the South 
and the eve of another) that the Government of the United 
States has lost ground steadily in its attempt to put down the 
rebellion ever since the beginning of the war. But though Mr. 
Spence is either silent or utters his oracles without his name, 
and though even “ Our New York correspondent’’ is bridled 
and tame, the duty of representing this cause in influential Eng- 
lish circles is not neglected, and appears to have devolved upon 
the writers in a journal which has the tactical advantage of 
neither itself distinguishing, nor giving any clue to its 
readers to distinguish, between its comic and serious state- 
ments,—Zhe Owl. Whether the earliest possible news of 
the promotion of junior officers in the Civil Service, or 
the assertion that a serious breach with the Government of the 
United States is imminent, be considered as the more telling 
joke in the last number, it is not easy to say,—but the lutter, 
and certainly fictitious piece of information has unfortunately 
inspired a good deal of that easy belief which anxiety always 
tends to promote. Quoted on all sides and half credited 
everywhere, the very unpleasant statement that ‘ within the 
last few days we have been definitely asked by the Cabinet 
at Washington to pay an indemnity for the depredations of 
the Alabama, and other vessels’”’ of the same class, is rather 
an unpleasant practical joke than a witticism. We need not 
explain that it is wholly false, as it has been explicitly con- 
tradicted by an official journal certainly not Northern in 
sympathy—The Globe—a journal which only last Tuesday 
dived into history to find a historical parallel for Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, and presented him to us with a pathos too deep for 
tears as a pure “ virgin” whose honour President Johnson is 
attempting before he executes his victim. We need only point 
out the motive which causes the diffusion of these 
falsehoods and the danger under which England lies of 
being checked midway in a wholesome revolution of opinion 
by these groundless and irritating rumours. The Owl, like 
numbers of more influential journals, has evidently a Con- 
federate counsellor close at hand, whose purpose it is to re- 
excite the angry feelings between England and the Union 
which the murder of President Lincoln had for the moment 
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Now we are not for a moment denying that the 
laims of the United States Government against us 
t of the Alabama, untenable as we believe them to 
revived. But in truth, as the Confederates too 
the result wholly depends on the moment and the 
heir revival. If they are revived, as Mr. Seward 
hey should be, in some time of —_ + nape 

ly injurious misrepresentations on both sides of 
on ee on bagetten, and they can be tranquilly dis- 
cussed as a question of precedent and international law only, 
no one would fear for the result. But if peremptorily 
ressed at a moment when the United States have still 
large and highly-disciplined armies and fleets ready to 
their hands, and while the cordial sympathy of England in 
their national grief is still sounding in their ears, every 
Englishman would feel the demand a menace, and be dis- 
osed not to discuss but to resent it. And this is precisely 
why this false rumour is now circulated. The Confederates 
see that English eyes are beginning to open to the true state 
of the political issues between North and South, and accord- 
ingly they strike again the old chords of national fear and 
pique, and try to push us back into the old unjust frame of 
thought towards the Union by persuading us that we are 
palpably threatened and stirring us to defiance. But Mr. 
Mason, or whoever the adviser of this darkly-comic Eng- 
lish journal may be, goes too far. He counsels us to rely 
on joint action with France in American affairs,—in other 
words, to mix ourselves up in the Mexican imbroglio in order 
that France may support us in resisting a demand for com- 
pensation. This is scarcely a course that will recommend itself 
to a sagacious middle class. England has never understood 
the merits of the Mexican case, and has been always heartily 
glad that we withdrew in time from the French expedition. 
To purchase an alliance with France in resisting an action 
for damages, by offering her an alliance in resisting the inva- 
sion by another of a vast territory so recently invaded and con- 
quered by herself, would be indeed to copy the conduct of 
Glaucus to Diomede, “to give gold for brass, that which is 
worth a hundred oxen for that which is worth nine.” 

But in truth the true policy, on the resolute adoption of 
which by the English public issues of immeasureable import- 
ance depend, is to resist steadily this temptation to discuss a 
difference with America for which neither the time nor the 
temper has yet come. England has a great, though we trust 
in great measure an involuntary, injury to repair. Let her do 
justice first to the great cause which she has been covering 
with obloquy through four years of doubtful struggle. Let her 
recognize adequately the clearness of conviction and the 
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steadiness of purpose which have marked the policy of the | 


Federal Administration. Let her do justice to the sincerity | 
of the emancipation policy. 
mity and absence of all vindictive sentiment in the mass | 
of the Northern people; and let her attempt to keep back | 
selfish issues till they are put fairly before us by the | 
United States. We feel confident that Mr. Lincolu’s and | 
Mr. Seward’s promise will be kept, and that it will be | 
the new Government’s wish to press this question, if it | 
be pressed at all, at a moment when all mutual irritation 
has subsided, and it can be discussed as what it is—a legal 
claim. If we can only do justice to the American nation before 
we enter on the theme of our personal differences, neither 
party will have much to fear, but this is precisely what the 
Confederates desire to prevent. It is not the nature of the 
controversy, it is the significance lent it by a long course of 
irritating misinterpretation of the Republican Government, 
which makes it so delicate and dangerous a subject. he | 
object of forcing it on for discussion at the present moment is— 
not to come to an understanding with the United States, but 
to prevent one. 





| 





IN RE COLONEL DAWKINS. 


‘- military scandal which has been seething so long, 
which has now boiled over and set the Clubs, and the 
War Office, and the House of Commons by the ears, involves 
matters of great moment. ‘here is something more at stake 
than the personal interests of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins. 
There is the interest of the public. If this were only a 
military quarrel we should have nothing to say about it, but 
tke conduct of the friends of Colonel Dawkins has carried the 
matter beyond the region of the Guards’ Club and the Horse 
Guards, and has given the country at large a stake in the 
issue. Over and far above the case of the complaining Guards- 








man is the case of the public, and considering all that the 
latter involves, 





the discipline of the Army and the safety of 








Let her recognize the magnani- | muster. 


the State, it is by far the more momentous of the two. Let 
us glance first at the lesser question. 
The case of Colonel Dawkins is twofold. There is the case 
as it now appears before Parliament and the country, and the 
| case as he has stated it himself in a sort of memorandum pub- 
lished in The Army and Navy Gazette,—perhaps the worst piece 
, of writing from the pen of an educated man that ever found 
its way into print, being in some parts absolutely unintelligi- 
ble, and, as a witty reader remarked, not language atall. The 
case, as it appears, shows us Colonel Dawkins as the victim 
of a foul conspiracy. Here is a meritorious officer, who 
served in the Crimea, a punctilious soldier in time of peace, 
| who has only once had the misfortune to break the Queen’s 
regulations. Ife is beset by a band consisting of two lords, an 
untitled major-general, three or four colonels, anil two or three 
adjutants. These conspire and combine against him, instigated 
by one Colonel Newton, and make his life a burden to him. 
One lord puts him under arrest for refusing to shake hands, 
another lord reprimands him in the presence of juniors, and 
finally deprives him of command. One adjutant ingeniously 
contrives to exclude him from a Royal Ball, another ad- 
jutant is insulting and insubordinate in general, while Colonel 
Newton, the arch-conspirator, actually is found dogging the 
steps of Colonel Dawkins even after the said Newton had left 
the gallant Coldstreams, and, clad in plain clothes, is heard 
at a field-day uttering words of command to the wing of the 
battalion then under the orders of Colonel Dawkins. For 
fifteen years this unhappy officer was persecuted by Col- 
onel Newton; when the Colonel became a major-general 
he still continued the persecution. To use the wonderful 
English of ‘The Case of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins,” pub- 
lished by himself, “the snowball of ill-feeling and in- 
jurious opinion started by Colonel Newton at an early date, 
visibly set rolling by him on the accidental absence [of 
Colonel Dawkins] from muster in 1859, accumulated by the 
treatment employed by Lord Rokeby at the instigation of 
Colonel Newton at Ash, in 1860, which, having received no 
decision as to its merits from the military authorities, bore 
visible fruit, in the want of deference to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Dawkins’s authority evinced by junior officers in the position 
of adjutants, and showed what an extent of evil could arise 
from the subtle infusion of adverse views without facts to 
warrant tiem.” We apologize for giving our readers the 
| trouble of puzzling through this sentence, but really the mode 
| of stating the case is part of the case, and this extract will 
serve as a natural connecting link between the picture of 
| Colonel Dawkins as he appears just now before the public, 
and his aspett as he paints it himself in his ingentously- 
confused and confounding memorandum. 
How does he there appear? In 1859 he was absent from 
This is a serious offence. How does the offender 
treat it? He implies in his statement that the fault lay with 
Captain and Adjutant Monck, who gave him short notice. 
This is a bad beginning. He was let off with a reprimind, 
—easy but fairterms. Not satisfied with this, he complained 
officially of the style and circumstances of the punishment. 
Colonel Newton may have been unnecessarily harsh—he see:ns 
to have been rude of speech and conduct—but surely an 
officer who has neglected to appear at muster is not exactly 
in a position where it becomes him to be tetchy and critical. 
In 1860 the Queen gave a ball. The Adjutant asked Colonel 
Dawkins if he wished to go. The letter did not reach its 
destination in time, and the name sent in was ‘ Dudley 
Carleton,” not ‘*W. G. Dawkins.” Thereupon the owner 
of the latter made complaints, in the course of which 
he insinuated that Captain Monck had contrived to pass him 
over. Now this was a serious insinuation, it was seriously 
taken up, and as Colonel Dawkins somewhat sneeringly 
refused to withdraw it, the matter was laid before Lord 
Rokeby, who used strong language, after the manner of the 
Guards apparently, in condemnation of the conduct of Colonel 
Dawkins, but could not prevail on the latter to withdraw 
the insinuation. Any cool reader of this memorandum: will 
soon come to the conclusion that Colonel Dawkins is one 
of those men who call themselves “firm,” but who are called 
by others “obstinate” or unyielding,—wanting in the give- 
and-take element which makes social intercourse, especially in 
a regiment, practicable. Lord Rokeby, in this very case, had 
apparently repented him of his rudeness, for shortly after- 
wards, at Ash Camp, in a crowded mess-room, Lord Rokeby 
offered his hand to the offended junior. What did the 
junior do? Instead of taking the proffered palm, he rose up 
trom table, coolly saluted his commanding officer, and remained 
standing till Lord Rokeby had gone. ‘This was an offence 
against good taste, but it was not a military offence. Colonel 
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Dawkins had made himself unpleasant, and had given an 
unequivocal proof that he resented the view which the Major- 
General took of the Royal-Ball quarrel. And now Lord 
Rokeby, hitherto in the right, put himself in the wrong by 
placing his sulky subordinate under arrest, and leaving him 
in durance for eleven days. This was a flagrant infraction 
of those Articles of War which have been justly called the 
Habeas Corpus of the Army. Colonel Dawkins ought to have 
been liberated before he had been eight days under arrest, or 
else brought to trial; but the better plan would have been to 
have left him to the enjoyment of his peculiar temper. In 
1861 Colonel Dawkins came, by virtue of seniority, into 
the position of Acting Major. The next year he had 
command of a wing at a field day on Wormwood Scrubs, 
Colonel Mark Wood commanding the battalion. Colonel 
Newton was present in plain clothes, and seeing some 
looseness in the marching gave some sort of command. It 
was an impertinent thing to do, and although the offence 
was really offered to Colonel Wood, Colonel Dawkins took it 
seriously as an insult to himself, and framed a solemn com- 
plaint, which he desired should be sent to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ‘ as a specimen of the military views” which regulated 
the conduct of Colonel Newton. Now this was a foolish pro- 
ceeding, and Colonel Mark Wood, being satisfied that no insult 
was intended to him, asked Colonel Dawkins to withdraw the 
letter, which he declined to do unless Colonel Newton apolo- 
gized, We may safely say that had the Commander-in-Chief 
or the Adjutant-General been present in plain clothes, and had 
either uttered a command to the men of the Coldstreams, 
Colonel Dawkins would not have framed an official complaint. 
We cannot go more deeply into the memorandum. Quarrels 
and disputes increased, especially with the adjutants. We 
have only one side of the case before us, but that side is set 
forth by the complainant. What is manifest is that for some 
reason or other Colonel Dawkins was always in hot water, 
and that at length Lord Frederick Paulet superseded 
him in command ata parade in Hyde Park. Then came 
a Court of Inquiry, which ended in a decision ‘in some 
measure adverse,’ as the Colonel says, but, as he shows, 
a decision based on the ground that there had been 
faults on all sides, and that it would be well to forget 
and forgive all round. Colonel Dawkins would neither 
forgive nor forget for his part, and threatened an appeal to 
the House of Commons. Another Court was held, and this 
Court found in effect that it would not be beneficial for the 
public service that Colonel Dawkins should command a bat- 
talion of the Guards. One officer, Colonel De Bathe, did 
not agree to this finding, but signed it nevertheless ‘‘ under 
protest,” as he says, but without affixing his protest to the 
document. This was an act of great weakness, and unfair to 


the Commander-in-Chief. The Duke of Cambridge, acting on | 


the finding of the Court, gave Colonel Dawkins the option of 
selling his commission. If he declined, then the Duke notified 
that he should recommend the Queen to place the Colonel on 
half-pay. Thereupon Colonel Dawkins appealed to Lord De 
Grey and demanded a court-martial, publishing his letter to 
the Secretary for War before he got an answer. The whole 
series of transactions is not creditable either to the Guards or 
the Horse Guards, and shows a great want of a firm and fear- 
less and equitable hand in the management of the Army, so far 
as we can judge from the ex-parte statements of Colonel 
Dawkins. 

The case of the public is much simpler. The discipline 
and the management of the Army are entrusted té the Execu- 
tive. The Commander-in- Chief is responsible for his conduct. 
If he prove to be unworthy of the trust, the House of Com- 
mons has the power of expressing its want of confidence in 
the administration of the Army. The House of Commons is 
not a body which is competent to decide on matters of dis- 
cipline. All authority in the Army would be gone were 
officers who feel aggrieved, or who have been declared in- 
competent, encouraged to appeal from the decision of the 
Commander-in-Chief to the potential branch of the Legis- 
lature. Lord Lucan abused his position as a Peer when he 
brought his grievances before the House of Lords. No com- 
manding officer in the Empire could fulfil his duties with 
confidence if he knew that any officer or man might appeal 
from him, not to the Commander-in-Chief, but to the House 
of Commons. Without discipline and due subordination in 
the Army there is no safety for the State, and discipline is 
struck at its root when the authority of the immediate com- 
mander is destroyed. When therefore Mr. Darby Griffiths, 
supported by many score members, asked the House to interfere 


~ Ts 
and dangerous thing. If it came to be the practice 
should soon have disputes of this kind decided on des 
grounds; and were that to happen, the British Army kw 
very soon be quite as bad as the sepoy army which mutinied 
in 1857. It is now extremely difficult to shelve an incom 
petent officer; had Mr. Darby Griffiths succeeded, the task 
would have been nearly impossible. When the Duke of Cam 
bridge was asked to select commanders of battalions, he said val 
could only do it if he were supported by public opinion — 
because the officers of the Army are more or less a club and 
they act together to protect each other and shield incom. 
petence. What has happened in the case of Colonel Dawkins 
shows that the Duke had some reason for what he said 
although at the time his expressions were held to imply mora] 
weakness. 

Now the House of Commons might very properly pass 9 
censure on the Commander-in-Chief if it were discontented 
with his administration. There is no medium course, § 
long as he is retained in command he must be trusted and his 
decisions upheld, or his authority is gone and anarchy must 
ensue. The real lesson to be derived from this scandal is that 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief should be strengthened 
that he should be directed to exercise a rigid but just control 
over the Army, with the understanding that he will be held 
strictly responsible, and that he will be removed if he fail, 
But, for the sake of the best interests of the country, we must 
guard with all our might against angry attempts to make the 
House of Commons a court of appeal on military discipline. 


THE ATTORNEYS AND THE ELECTIONS. 

CURIOUS little controversy has arisen between The Owl 

and Zhe Observer. The Owl asserts on the “ best 
authority ” that the dissolution of Parliament cannot take 
place before the 20th of July. Zhe Observer replies that the 
‘best authority” would not give an opinion on the subject, 
and that the dissolution will take place as soon as public 
business is disposed of, which happy consummation is more 
likely to be attained before the 20th than after. It is not 
ours to decide so delicate a controversy as this. The contest 
between the lily and the rose for superiority could be decided 
only by Flora herself, and unless Mr. Darby Griffith will put 
a question to the ‘best authority” we shall never know 
which of our contemporaries is the favourite. The result will 
| prove nothing, for Zhe Owl prophesied before the success of 
Mr. Denman’s motion for the repeal of the Attorneys’ Certi- 
ficate Duty, while Zhe Odserver had the advantage of that illu- 
mination. It is clear, however, that honourable members must 
think the dissolution very close at hand, and they are generally 
well informed. These are quiet times, when the result of 
borough elections depends in great measure on organization, 
and wire-pullers are rising. Even a few days makes a differ- 
ence. Besides, candidates finding strategical operations very 
expensive, have a natural desire to bring on a general engage- 
ment, and they could not possibly have devised a more 
efficacious means for bringing public business to a conclusion. 
A very few more such resolutions as that of Mr. Denman, and 
no amount of expedition on the part of the Government would 
be at all surprising. As it was, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer showed a nervous terror which actually prevented him 
from carrying one of his arguments to its extreme consequence. 
He justly contended that all trade licences ought to be 
considered and dealt with on a uniform system, and that 
then the resolution raised a question of no less than 600,000/. 








'a year. It would, however, have affected a very much 


larger sum if he had not excluded from consideration ale- 
house licences, as ‘standing in a class by themselves.” 
Doubtless Mr. Gladstone’s fears spoke. If he had not 
put alehouse licences in a class by themselves, there is 
no saying what the House might not have done. Next 
to the attorneys in influence at elections come the publicans, 
and a mere abstract resolution to a Parliament never famous 
for public spirit is, in the immediate prospect of a general 
election, no more than a May-fly to a hungry trout, ora worm 
to a hedge-sparrow with a cuckoo in her nest. Even now it 
may be doubted whether the danger is over. A well-worded 
motion on cheap beer, even if it drove the Government to 
abandon everything but supply, would really stop no bill of 
any consequence except the Union Chargeability Bill, and it 
might save the seat of the honourable member for Eatanswill. 

The defence set up for these abstract resolutions in con- 
demnation of particular taxes is that they are the only means 





by which the House can exercise any influence on the budget, 


| but this is by no means true. The House has always claimed 


between Colonel Dawkins and the Exccutive, to decide a' the right to amend a budget on a merely financial arrange- 
matter of discipline, he asked them to do a very unwise | ment, and Governments have always admitted that such an 
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orded no ground even for resignation. There 
snennee, Seecllare of fhe Exchequer who have taken their 
budget back more than once in the same session, and though 
Mr. Gladstone is scarcely of so pliable a material, yet if Mr. 
Denman had proposed the repeal of this duty immediately 
after the budget speech, and had carried it, the Government 
must have submitted. The result no doubt shows that Mr, 
Denman knows his own business best, but the object of a 
member of Parliament ought to be that the public business 
should be conducted in a manner advantageous to the country 
and ereditable to the House, not that his own pet crotchet 
become law without regard to either. Obviously the 


po A course of business is to consider the finance of each 
year as a whole, and without reference to anything but the 


circumstances of the present time. First, the House should 
determine what it will spend that year, and then how the 
money is to be raised. To resolve how the revenue shall not 
be raised before the expenditure is fixed, is to put the cart 
before the horse. Still if an abstract resolution of this sort is 
to be passed, it should be before any budget speech. Of course 
when there is a surplus a tax that produces only a small 
amount always can be dispensed with, and if the House 
chooses to make its repeal an instruction to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer there is not much harm done. It is a rather 
pig-headed and obstinate proceeding, but it is not mischievous 
so long as the House abides by its resolution, and if the 
Government refuses to carry it out amends the budget in 
the sense of the resolution. But after the financial arrange- 
ments of the year have been made, to determine what shall be 
done next year, when the country may, for instance, be 
involved in war, is folly. For an expiring Parliament to try 
to tie the hands of its successor by such a resolution, is some- 
thing worse than folly. 

We do not believe, however, that even the majority of the 
members who voted for the resolution—still less that the 
members who abstained from voting against it—were actuated 
by any motive so respectable as a desire to have their own 
way. As Mr. Hunt, who has the advantage of representing 
a county, plainly declared, it was a mere electioncering dodge. 

It is quite true that the tax does bear very hardly on young 

men who are trying to make a practice for themselves. The 
pawnbroker or the hawker is infinitely less dependent on 
connection for success in business than a professional man. 
The relation between an attorney and his client is almost 
always one of personal confidence, and for the first few years 
he almost always practises at aloss. But then the number of 
men who desire to start in business alone in any given year 
is infinitesimally small. A far easier way of starting is to 
buy a share in an established practice, however small, or to 
work your way into one asa clerk. And though it may be 
said that the number would be greater if it were not for this 
tax, still the grievance is practically, we believe, less than it 
seems. But will any one give credit to the notion that the 
House was thinking of these few young men when it passed 
Mr. Denman’s resolution ? Why the whole body of practising 
solicitors is probably barely twelve thousand. And can we 
believe that a few score of young men, without practice, and 
therefore without influence, have prevailed on the House of 
Commons to pass an abstract resolution on a financial ques- 
tion? No, no, there is no savour of youth about this proposi- 
tion. It includes the whole profession, old and young, rich 
and poor, the hero of a hundred registrations as well as the 
professional novice. And of the mass of the profession it is true 
that, whatever may be the objection to licences, it stands on 
the same footing as all other classes who are liable to them. 
If attorneys ought to be relieved, so ought auctioneers. And 
even if any very solid distinction could be drawn between 
professions and trades, hawkers and pawnbrokers have special 
claims to relief, for after all it is the employer or consumer 
who pays the tax in the long run, and the clients of hawkers 
and pawnbrokers are the poorest of the poor. 

These arguments, it must be admitted, do not prove the 
tax to be a good one, but that is not the question. The 
question is whether it was right for a moribund House to 
endeavour to fetter its successor by an abstract resolution on 
the subject. So far from this being the case, the tax does 
not seem so specially objectionable that it would have been 
prudent to pass a resolution against it, if this had been the 
first instead of the last session of the present Parliament. As 
it is, the proceeding is really ludicrous in its indecency. It 
is the act of men who have lost all sense of dignity in their 
terror about their seats. It reminds one of the candidate in 
Pickwick who had reluctantly promised to kiss one baby, and 
in the heat of the contest kissed nine one after another. The 
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they at least have given a personal pledge to their legal em- 
ployers we hope they will be held to it next year. Nor will their 
punishment be undeserved, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should grant them their request by repealing all these duties on 
trades, and raising the amount by an additional penny on the 
income-tax. So far as the resolution is to be regarded as the 
work of the House it is curiously in harmony with the rest of 
its proceedings. It commenced its career by eating its own 
pledge to pass a Reform Bill, it ends it by giving a pledge 
which it has no power to keep. It began by forcing on its 
leaders a Bill to protect its game, and the one measure 
which no one has opposed this Session is a harmless little Bill 
for extending the period during which it is criminal to shoot 
pheasants in Ireland. To preserve pheasants and break 
pledges are the two objects from which it has never swerved. 
It has also always been ready to repeal taxes and increase 
expenditure. And it will be remembered as the least public- 


spirited Parliament since the Reform Bill. 
A’ the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund on Saturday last 
Mr. Dickens gave a very amusing reminiscence of his life 
as a reporter for The Morning Chronicle during the six or seven 
years—the years, we conclude, from 1829 to 1836, or there- 
abouts—previous to the success of his Sketches by Boz and the 
consequent recognition of his original genius by the English 
public. The brief autobiographic sketch had more, we think, than 
the ad captandum interest of recommending to the generosity of 
the public a profession which had been distinguished by once 
numbering a man of genius in its ranks; it throws some light on 
the merits and defects of his own great powers as an author. He 
speaks of his old profession as inspiring him (then a boy) with a 
sort of passion, by its adventurous character in those years and 
the call it made on his energy and skill. ‘ Returning home,” he 
says, ‘‘from excited public meetings to the waiting press in 
London, I do verily believe that I have been upset in almost 
every description of vehicle known in this country [ have 
often transcribed for the printer from my shorthand notes im- 
portant public speeches in which the strictest accuracy was 
required, and a mistake in which would have been to a young 
man severely compromising, writing on the palm of my hand 
by the light of a dark lanthorn in a postchaise and four, gallop- 
ing through a wild country through the dead of the night at the 
The very last time 
I was at Excter I strolled into the castle yard there, to identify 








THE REPORTER IN MR. DICKENS. 


for the amusement of a friend the spot on which I once ‘ took,’ as 


we used to say, an election speech of my noble friend Lord 
Russell, in the midst of a very lively fight, maintained by all the 


vagabonds in that division of the county, and under such pelting 
rain that I remember two good-natured colleagues who chanced 
to be at leisure held a pocket handkerchief over my note-book, after 
the manner of a State canopy in an ecclesiastical procession. [have 
worn my knees by writing on them on the old back row of the old 
gallery of the old House of Commons, and I have worn my feet by 
standing to write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
where we used to be huddled like so many sheep kept in waiting till 
the woolsack might want re-stuffing.” 
adds that he never has forgotten the fascination of that old 
pursuit, that “the pleasure I used to feel in the rapidity and 
dexterity of its exercise has never faded from my heart,—whatever 


No wonder Mr. Dickens 


ittle cunning of hand or head I took to it or acquired in it I have 
0 retained that I fully believe I could renew it to-morrow,”—for 
n some important intellectual, if not mechanical respects, Mr. 


Dickens has never intermitted ‘ the cunning taken to or acquired 


n” that pursuit, and did not cease to be a reporter even after he 
yecame an author. In listening to a dull speech his fingers still, 


he says, will frequently trace automatically on the table-cloth the 
characters that would be requisite to record it ; and even when this 


s not the case, we have little doubt that his observation follows the 


various events he witnesses with that vigilant reporting sense—that 
habit of business-like mental notation —which absorbs itself in en- 
graving their outward form and connection as indelibly as may be 
on the surface of the memory, using such notes and signs for that 
purpose as will make it most easy to recall their essential features. 
In short, even if, as is most likely, it were Mr. Dickens’s original 
genius for observation which made him so good a reporter, it seems 
pretty certain that his habit of reporting re-acted on his genius 
for observation and moulded it in a particular direction; for the 
greatest characteristic in all his works after their humour (which 
of course reporting could neither give nor strengthen) is deeply 





146 who voted for the resolution really ought to succeed, and as 





marked by the influence of this profession in that more exciting 
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and eager form which in those days of few conveniences it 
assumed. 

There is probably no other novelist in English literature who 
can catalogue all the minutiz of every scene he wishes to describe 
with anything like the accuracy and effect of Mr. Dickens. It 
has been said that if he gues down a street he will note involun- 
tarily every piece of orange-peel or loose paper which he passes 
in that street, but he uses this power with nothing of the tedious- 
ness of literal observation, and also with nothing of that kind of 
not infrequent art which uses outward associations as the mere 
paints with which to externalize an inward mood. What Mr. 
Dickens does in painting is, to let the impression of a scene fill his 
mental retina, and then selecting any distinguishing feature, 
whether fog, or drizzle, or rapid motion, or squalor, or cold, 
or what you will—which gives a character and unity of 
effect to the whole—to throw all the emphasis of his descrip- 
tion on that, and make all the subsidiary touches centre 
in that and return into that. He is in this only an ideal 
reporter, whose business it is to keep strictly to what he sees, and 
yet introduce if he can sufficient perspective into his picture to 
prevent his sketch from falling into an auctioneer’s catalogue. In 
general Mr. Dickens is wonderfully effective in this sort of work. 
No one who has ever read the description of a London Christmas 
Eve in his Christmas Carol will be likely to forget his picture of the 
gaslit streets and their plethora of preparation for high feeding ; and 
still better is the picture of the utter dismalness of Snow Hill and 
the neighbourhood of the Saracen’s Head on a wet Sunday. In 
fact the examples of admirable realistic reporting of this kind in 
his works are almost innumerable. But there are not a few cases 
in which the reporter's instinct for getting a point of sight, 
a centre, for his picture, has not been corrected by any artistic 
instinct, and the consequence is a vulgar sort of emphasis on 
some one external string, caught at in a hurry, as it were, 
and twanged at with a triumphant sort of pertinacity till, as 
he makes Mrs. Gamp say, “ fiddle-strings is weakness to expredge 
my nerves this night.” For example, there is the famous drive in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, when Tom Pinch goes up to town outside the 
coach, and Mr. Dickens considering that fast motion and high 
spirits were the true leading features to dominate the variety of 
that changing picture, insisted upon putting ‘ Yoho!’ before every 
sentence for a matter of three close pages of description, after this 
fashion :—‘‘ Yoho past hedges, gates, and trees, past cottages and 
barns, and people going home from work. Yoho past donkey- 
chaises drawn aside into the ditch, and empty carts with rampant 
horses whipped up at a bound upon the little watercourses and held 
by struggling carters close to the five-barred gate until the coach 
had passed the narrow turning in the road. Yoho by churches 
dropped down by themselves in quiet nooks,” and so on, and so on, 
yoho ad infinitum. Now, if any one will try to read this passage aloud 
he will feel so heartily abashed and humiliated at about the third or 
fourth yoho that he will, we venture to say, break down long 
before he gets through the thirty or forty to which the author 
condemns him for the sake of this artificial effect. The same 
fault may be remembered in the passage where ‘ the Temple foun- 
tain sparkles” with such damned iteration “in the sun” to keep 
time to Ruth Pinch’s love-making. If Mr. Dickens throws far more 
than the art of the reporter into most of his scenery, he throws far 
more than his artificial trickery into a few scenes, where his genius is 
merged in the mere glaring trade-effects of the catchword style of 
description. There is a very marked predominance of this worst 
feature of his external descriptiveness, in his most recent work,— 
the one still in course of publication. Here is the description of a 
dinner-party as reflected in a big mirror in the dining-room,—the 
central feature being no really characteristic effect at all, only that 
very remarkable physical property of the human body, liability 
to revlection in looking-glasses :— 

“The great looking-glass above the sideboard, reflects the table and 
the company. Reflects the new Veneering crest, in gold and eke in 
silver, frosted and also thawed, a camel of all work. The Heralds’ 
College found out a Crusading ancestor for Veneering who bore a camel 
on his shield (or might have done it if he had thought of it), and a 
caravan of camels take charge of the fruits and flowers and candles, 
and kneel down to be loaded with the salt. Reflects Veneering forty, 
wavy-haired, dark, tending to corpulence, sly, mysterious, filmy—a 
kind of sufficiently well-looking veiled-prophet, not prophesying. Re- 
flects Mrs. Venecring ; fair, aquiline-nosed and fingered, not so much 
light hair as she might have, gorgeous in raiment and jewels, enthusias- 
tic, propitiatory, conscious that a corner of her husband's veil is over 
herself. Reflects Podsnap; prosperously feeding, two little light- 
coloured wiry wings, one on either side of his else bald head, looking 
as like his hairbrushes as his hair, dissolving view of red beads on his 
forehead, large allowance for crumpled shirt-collar up behind. Reflects 
Mrs. Podsnap ; fine woman for Professor Owen, quantity of bone, neck 
and nostrils like a rocking-horse, hard features, majestic head-dress 
in which Podsnap has hung golden offerings. Reflects Twemlow; grey, 


eS ee 
| dry, polite, susceptible to east wind, First-Gentleman-in-E 
| and cravat, cheeks drawn in as if he had made a great eles te hd 
| into himself some years ago, and had got so far and had never got tire 
farther. Reflects mature young lady; raven locks, and complesig 
that lights up well when well powdered—as it is—carrying on consider 
ably in the captivation of mature young gentleman; with too much a 
in his face, too much ginger in his whiskers, too much torso in hig “a 
coat, too much sparkle in his studs, his eyes, his buttons, his talk, and 
his teeth. Reflects charming old Lady Tippins on Veneering’s yj ht: 
with an immense obtuse drab oblong face, like a face in a tablespoon aa 
a dyed Long Walk up the top of her head, as a convenient public 
proach to the bunch of false hair behind, pleased to patronize My. 
Veneering opposite, who is pleased to be patronized. Reflects a certain 
‘Mortimer,’ another of Veneering’s oldest friends; who never was in the 
house before, and appears not to want to come again, who sits discon. 
solate on Mrs. Veneering’s left, and who was inveigled by Lady Tipping 
(a friend of his boyhood) to come to these people’s and talk, and who 
won't talk. Reflects Eugene, friend of Mortimer; buried alive in the 
back of his chair, behind a shoulder—with a powdered epaulette op 
it-——-of the mature young lady, and gloomily resorting to the champagne 
| chalice whenever proffered by the Analytical Chemist. Lastly, the 
looking-glass reflects Boots and Brewer, and two other stuffed Buffers 
interposed between the rest of the company and possible accidents,” 

This is no doubt clever reporters’ art, very artificial, and woven 
together by a trick of mechanical perspective both fatiguing and 
disagreeable. 

In higher matters, too, than mere external description you gee 
both the good and bad influence of Mr. Dickens's old profession 
upon his genius; though probably its good predominates. In 
sketching a personal character, wherever the sketch is worth any- 
thing the key-note is uniformly some mere external mark or 
peculiarity by which a reporter would label a passing figure and 
again recognize it. The examples are so numerous that it is 
scarcely worth while even to recall any instances beyond those of the 
above extract. In all Mr. Dickens's novels there is the same trick 
of labelling characters either by wry legs which carry them in 
unexpected directions, or by a habit of biting the thumb, or by 
malicious dwarfishness, or a pokerish stiffness of bearing, or by 
peculiar cotton umbrellas, or by the loss of an eye, or by some 
other of the thousand trade-marks Mr. Dickens stamps on his 
dramatis persone. With an ordinary novelist this practice would 
be a pure evil. With Mr. Dickens (though often abused by him) 
it proves the secret of a great power. For he is not in any sense 
a painter of human nature,—he is a great humourist in human 
affairs, and it is round this personal label which he fixes on his 
figures that he accumulates all possible or conceivable illustrations 
and variations of the same characteristic till it becomes magnified 
to the most ludicrous dimensions. Hence the reporter's habit of 
affixing a sort of graphic personal note to each principal figure 
in any scene he is describing becomes in Mr. Dickens’s hands the 
medium of most happy and humorous caricature, as well as of a 
little dull and over-emphatic exaggeration. Nothing would be 
more tedious than the harping on an obvious personal peculiarity 
if Mr. Dickens had not so large a power of humour, but with this, 
he makes it the centre of a world of grotesque similarities and 
contrasts. The hurried reporter's note becomes a mere hint 
for the accumulation of a host of novel situations, all gathered 
from real life, but all related to the particular pattern suggested 
by the initial trait. Yet there is always that total absence of judg- 
ment and reflecting power which one would expect from the hasty 
superficial survey of life requisite to get graphic effects out of 
hurried and pre-occupied observation. Whenever Mr. Dickens 
puts an idea into his novels, it is a crude, broad, hasty, claptrap 
idea, such as his crusade against Chancery in Bleak House, His 
eye catches traits far more quickly than his imagination deciphers 
their real meaning as traits of character, but then that does not 
matter; for, the basis of a picture once given him, the superstruc- 
ture is all fiction supplied by his own deep sense of humour and his 
enormous scrap-book of illustrations, not fact at all. There isa 
certain flavour of humour, too, in the mere idea which Mr. Dickens 
carries with him more or less into all his stories, that he is a sort of 
invisible reporter, taking graphic notes for the world of the actions 
of his own fictitious figures. From this cause he never seems 
inside even his own creations, but always watching them and their 
peculiarities from outside, like one engaged to look after them. 
He even writes at times as if he had all the associations of a public 
meeting around him, he being in the reporters’ gallery,—as when 
he says of some poor woman chastising her child in the primitive 
manner, that she inflicted ‘a rapid succession of sharp sounds 
resembling applause, and then left him on the coolest paving-stone 
in the court weeping bitterly and loudly lamenting.” A keen-eyed 
reporter of the universe, who sees hastily and then fetches illustra- 
tions from all quarters of the horizon with the utmost fertility of 
humour, to create a conception in conformity with the figure 








that just flashed for a moment across his field of view—such is Mr. 
Dickens. 
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ENGLISHMEN’S ARGUMENTS. 

HERE are few points on which Englishmen are 80 thoroughly 
T agreed as in their abhorrence of argumentative people, and 
the causes of this peculiarity, when we look into them, seem not a 
little curious and characteristic. They are partly natural, arising 
out of the Englishman's character ; partly artificial, growing out 
of his social and political life. Two Frenchmen sit down to an 
arguinent just as they sit down to a game of dominoes. Each man 
watches what his neighbour puts down on the board, and pulls out 
a piece, ready marked and ticketed, to twist the game to his side. 
When the game is over, the whole thing has in fact been a game. 
Each man gets up, buttons up his pockets, and walks away pend- 
ing the next game to be played with varying success. It is a play 
of ideas, it means nothing, it binds neither party to anything. 
Both men are ready to take either side for the pleasure of the game. 
The Anglo-Saxon’s ideas are not, or much more rarely, play. 
They creep close to his life, and wind in and out continuously, hug- 
ging the shore of his every-day reality. At every step, logic tends 
to break up the serpentine thread of the Englishman’s realism 
a thread composed of infinite odds and ends of intellectual 
compromises, neatly tied to sit closely to the complexities of his 
social life; and therefore the Englishman distrusts and dislikes 
logic. It bores him to have to untie that wonderful piece of 
patchwork to fit it on to yours, it disturbs him, it gives him 
none of the pleasurable emotions of a game, it is a labour and a 
grievance. The results of a logical contest are to him always 
false, when compared with the reality. ‘They always lead to ex- 
tremes of thought, to angles, corners, impracticabilities, which 
it is the essence of English life to get rid of. English life 
might be defined to be a machine, which every creature 
in it spends his whole life in oiling with the oil of compromise. 
Again, an Englishman's idea of speculative honesty is a great 
check to the love of argument. Barristers are almost the only set 
of men who will argue different sides of questions indifferently to 
see where the arguments lead, an] this they are professionally 
trained to. But the majority of English people, if they argue at 
all, argue their own side, and as they are convinced already before 
they begin to argue, argument becomes not merely a work of 
supererogation, but a work of danger, and of useless danger ; for 
he who argues about what he is convinced of may have to endure 
apparent defeat, owing to some quibble upon a point on which he 
is prepared to act. ‘Thisis no more than what every Englishman 
does endure almost every day of his life, but still he does not 
like it; he would rather economize humiliations, and therefore 
the golden rule of his conduct is “least said soonest mended.” 

An ordinary Englishman, asa rule, does not dream of arguing the 
side opposed to his own. ‘To do so seems to him like playing 
with pitch, or taking fire into his bosom. If the opposite side is 
thrust upon him, if it meets him like a lion in the path of his 
activity, he accepts battle as one of the inevitable evils of life 
—not by any means as a pleasure, or a game, but as a necessary 
infliction. He repeats his own hack arguments ad nauseam, very 
much as foreign women tell their beads in a storm, but all the 
while he is not thinking of his arguments, nor of his opponent’s— 
he is watching sharply for the balance of the live forces between 
them, calculating the exact spot where the compromise must be 
effected. As soon as that is discovered both parties come to 
terms, and the next day new arguments are in process of 
manufacture to fit the new state of things, but only as 
before, for show, and to fit not ideas, but things. Such 
being the case, it is easy to see how, from a natural disin- 
clination to the thing, certain artificial incapacities arise, and how 
argument, which abroad is one of the pleasures of existence, 
is in England looked upon as one of the sometimes necessary, 
but always unpleasant, parts of life. Foreigners, being prone to 


ideas, and to the play of ideas for its own sake, learn the tact of 


the game. In process of time, they have made the game beautiful 
and graceful. The French language is positively cut up—you 
may say minted—into beautiful coin for universal circulation. 
Each little piece is in itself of no great value save for its beauty 
and art; but, from long use and habit, it is surprising how 
far it is made to go, and what feats of ratiocination Frenchmen 
will perform with this neat, handy, graceful coin. At a French 
dinner-table this coin will fly about in a golden hailstorm, and 
yet hurt nobody, because, like Topsy, each guest has ‘* grown ” to 
it. In England, if an argument arises, everybody quakes lest 
anybody should say something disagreeable, something to make 
everybody uncomfortable. The late Count d’Orsay said of one of 
the most agreeable and popular men in London society that ‘he 
had his pocket full of sixpences.” He meant to say that you 





always got change for anything you offered him, change instant, 
handy, accessible, agreeable, worth something—worth sixpence, in 


fact. Nuggets, like truffles at dinner, are apt to produce indiges- 
tion. But that is not an English characteristic, although it is one 


which the growing habits of society, light literature, travelling, 
and foreign intercourse are steadily increasing. 

But it must not be supposed that, while attempting to trace the 
natural history of the notorious antipathy of Englishmen to 
argument, we are therefore necessarily blaming it in the result. 
If most advantages have their disadvantages, few disadvantages 
indeed are without their compensation. The logical temper 
that in its nature tends to all extremes is, though simply truthful 
in itself, often cruel and remorseless in the application. And 
the Englishman, it must be confessed by any one who knows 
him, is not cruel. There is no more soft and tender-hearted being 
in Europe than the Englishman. It is no paradox to say that by 
nature, of all Europeans, the Englishman is at once the most 
brutal and yet the most soft-hearted. University men are familiar 
with the story of the bargee who stepped across the street to pick up 
alittle child, wiped the blood from its nose, kissed it, put it on its 
feet, and with a gentle shove said, ‘There, git along, a bloody little 
beast yer.” And this soft-heartedness and brutality is peculiarly 
typical of the original English nature. As we ascend in the scale 
the brutality disappears, but the soft-heartedness remains. And 
it is the soft-heartedness which has so large a part in the reluct- 
ance of Englishmen to argue. English people are sensitive for them- 
selves, but they are very sensitive for their neighbour too. They 
dread being driven into a corner, and almost equally dread driving 
any one else there in familiar intercourse. They would rather endure 
silence for a month than make a friend uncomfortable for half an 
hour. But as there must be conversation, and as a mere “ yes” 
and “no” is insipid—as, in short, every conversation supposes 
qualification and counter-qualification, in other words, argument 
of some sort—they get into the habit either of talking about things 
and events, or of expressing their sentiments in a kind of distant, 
general form, taking care to walk, as it were, with muffled feet. 
And hence, again, arises a disadvantage. For many a man, from 
simply omitting the precaution of muffling his feet, who walks 
frankly over the ground, gets the reputation of being contradic- 
tory and disagreeable, when, in fact, he may be quite as docile and 
amenable to reason as his neighbours. On the other hand, 
again, there is this advantage in the English aversion to logical 
forms, that it tends to exclude pedantry and the didactic element 
from society. ‘The weak, it is true, are often reduced to silence, 
and through silence driven into inanity, for the immunity from 
expressing any thoughts at all is, in lazy temperaments, the 
ultimate cause of their having none to express. But those 
who have something to say and wish to say it are, at all events, 
driven to choose the form least offensive and most attractive to 
their audience, and that is no small gain. ‘Then, again, we see 
the reaction against this compression, too, in such freaks of style 
as Mr. Carlyle’s, for instance. 

In short the ramifications of the subject are endless, and to pursue 
them all would be to paint English society, instead of which 
we must be satisfied with a few incomplete hints for others to 
think out. While we make every allowance for the dislike, and 
in some cases the truly justifiable abhorrence, which persons of 
good-breeding entertain for disputatious tempers, it is only fair to 
say that many men who are fond of an argument are not such 
bad fellows after all. Sidney Smith somewhere describes the time 
when he and his brothers would lie on their stomachs on the 
floor of their study, arguing fiercely at the top of their voices, 
bandying the most humorous abuse, and revelling in the fight 
like young porpoises in a tempest. Yet Sidney Smith lived 
to be the pet even of London society. And there are strong 
intellectual natures to whom argument—real, thorough, uncom- 
promising, tooth-and-nail argument—is the highest pleasure in 
existence. Such men are incapable, in the argument, of personal 
hostility, for that would violate the fundamental pact of the con- 
test—pursuit after truth of some sort. Of these men it may be 
said that they kick, not for the sake of kicking, but for the 
sake of being kicked in return. It is the fillip to their moral and 
intellectual existence which they crave after. They want a 
dram which for a time transforms their inner life into an intel- 
lectual fairyland, out of which their highest powers languish, 
and droop, and seem to die. ‘Their dearest wish is, not in- 
deed to contradict, but to be contradicted, that they may 
prove the contradiction false. As soon as they have been 
contradicted enough, and received the requisite number of in- 
tellectual kicks to raise the billows of their inner seas, they 
depart in joy, and comfort, and peace with all mankind, leaving 
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the beggarly earth behind them to breast the glorious waves and 
fish in the troubled waters of their intellectual emotions, exulting 
at each real or imaginary haul, glorying as they rise on each new 
wave of intellectual passion, until nature gives way, the storm 
begins to lull, the waves to drop, the tide to wane, and when at 
last the calm returns, they wearily turn to landwards and creep 
along the shore, to wait listlessly until some charitable soul is kind 
enough to kick them up intoanotherstorm. ‘Ihese are good souls, 
kind-hearted creatures, noble characters often, but dreadful per- 
sons to have atadinner-table. This thirst for intellectual emotion, 
this craving for gladiatorship, which marks some minds, unfits 
them for society. ‘They go trampling upon the finer and gentler 
feelings of daily life asa rhinoceros among violets. ‘The rhinoceros 
is a very remarkable animal in his native woods, or within rails 
and palings. But at home we prefer our flower-beds. 


THE HAYS OF ERROLL. 


HE origin of the Hays—now represented by three peerages— 
Erroll, Kinnoull, and Tweeddale, is lost in obscurity. The 
family legend is a manifest attempt to explain the name and 
arms. According to it, at the battle of Loncarty, in Perthshire, 
about the year 980, between the Scots and the Danes, the former 
were in full flight when they were stopped in a narrow pass by a 
countryman of great strength and courage and his two sons, 
armed with the yokes of their ploughs. With these they turned 
back the tide of flight, discomfited the Danes, and obtained from 
the King (Kenneth ITI.) as much land in the carse of Gowrie as a 
falcon flew over before she settled, which proved to be six miles in 
length, and was afterwards called Erroll. As the old countryman 
lay on the ground after the battle wounded and fatigued, he cried 
out ‘‘ Hay! Hay!” and thus gave the new family their name. All 
thisis an interpretation of the three shields in the Hay arms, their 
crest of a falcon, and their supporters—two men in country habits 
holding the yoke of a plough over their shoulders, with the motto 
‘*Serva jugun.” A more probable origin is that which makes them 
a branch of the Anglo-Norman family of Haye, which enjoyed 
baronial rank in England in the reigns of Henry I. and Henry IL., 
and died out there in the latter reign in heiresses. In the reign of 
Henry I. the lordship of Halmaker in Sussex was united to that of 
Boxgrove in that county, and given to Robert de Haia or De Haye. 
Half a mile to the south of Halmaker are the ruins of the priory of 
Boxgrove, founded by this Robert de Haye for three monks of the 
Benedictine Order. He made it a cell to the abbey of L’Assay, 
L’Essay, or Exaqino, in Normandy, and nobly endowed it. Not im- 
probably this points to the neighbourhood whence the family were 
derivedin Normandy. Robert de Haye died before the year 1165, 
and his son Richard, who succeeded him as an English baron, died 
before 1185, leaving his three daughters his coheiresses. In Lothian 
we find settled in the end of the twelfth century a WILLIAM DE 
Haya or Hay as Pincerna Domini Regis, or King’s butler, during 
the reigns of Malcolm IV. and William the Lion. He is witness 
to several charters, and died about the year 1170, having married 
Juliana de Soulis, daughter of Raulph de Soulis, Lord of Liddes- 
dale. He is said to have had two sons, William and Robert. It 
is not an improbable conjecture that he was of the family of Robert 
de Haye of Boxgrove, and possibly a son of that Anglo-Norman 
baron. At any rate the Norman names of William and Robert 
point in this direction. Robert the younger son is identified by 
genealogists with the ancestor of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
William, the elder, is the ancestor of the Erroll family. Whether 
the two families are really thus related, or indeed related at all, 
is quite uncertain, and we may therefore treat them in succession, 
as two distinct families, taking first the Hays or ERROLL. 
William de Haya inlierited his father’s lands, witnessed several 
charters of William the Lion, and was one of the hostages for 
him when he was released from captivity by Henry II. in 1174. 
William made him a grant of the extensive manor of Herrol, now 
ERROLL, in Perthshire, for the services of two soldiers, with all the 
privileges of a barony. ‘This grant must have been between the 
years 1178 and 1188, and William de Hay gave out of this 
grant the lands of Ederpolls to the monastery of Coupar, for the 
good of the souls of King Malcolm and of Raulph de Soulis, his 
uncle. He married a lady of the name of Eva, with whom 
he obtained the lands of Petenalin, which they granted 
to the priory of St. Andrew’s. ‘They had six sons, the 
third of whom, John, was ancestor of the Hays of Naughton, 
in Fifeshire. David, the eldest son, obtained from King 
William the Lion a charter of the barony of Erroll, and made 
a donation to the convent of Coupar of a fishing in the Tay 
and three acres of arable land. He was knighted, and married 








Helen, daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Strathern, by whom he had tw 
sons, the younger of whom, William, is ancestor of the Earls of 
Kinnoull. The elder, Gilbert, who succeeded to the principa) 
estates, was appointed one of the Regents of the kingdom and 
guardian to the King and Queen at Roxburgh, September 20, 1255, 
during the minority of Alexander IIL., and re-appointed jn 1254 
He had two sons, the elder of whom, Nicholaus de Haya, of 
Erroll, was one of the Scottish nobles who in the Parliament held 
at Scone, February 5, 1284, bound themselves to acknowledge 
Margaret, Princess of Norway, as their Sovereign in case of the 
death of Alexander III., and he was also one of those who at 
Brigham assented to her proposed marriage with Prince Edwarj 
of England, July 18, 1290. Ie was one of Bruce's nominees jy 
the contest for the succession, but had a charter from King John 
Baliol, August 1, 1294, erecting his lands of Erroll, Inchyra, 
Kilspindie, Dronlaw, Pethponts, Cassingray, and Fossy in freg 
warren. He had a charter of the lands of Dronlaw from Donald 
Earl of Mar, before 1295. He was one of those who swore fealty 
to Edward I. in 1296, and died about the year 1302. His thira 
son, Hugh, was one of the first associates of Robert Bruce, ang 
his eldest son, Sir Gilbert de Haya, was one of those who adhered 
faithfully to that King from his first assumption of the title in 
March, 1306. Bruce gave him as a reward the lands of Slanys or 
Siarns, in Aberdeenshire, and bestowed on him the office of 
Constable of Scotland, to descend hereditarily in his family, 
November 12, 1314. A Constable’s baton, said to be the identica) 
one thus presented to Sir Gilbert, has been preserved by the Errol} 
family, and is said to have never been allowed to be taken from 
Scotland, substitutes for it being employed at the coronations in 
England. He signed the letter of theScottish nobles tothe Pope, April 
6, 1320, asserting the independency of Scotland, and died in 1330, 
His son and successor, Sir David de Hay, of Erroll, Constable of 
Scotland, fell at the battle of Durham, October 17, 1346, leaving 
by his wife, daughter and heiress of Sir John Kett of Inner- 
peffer, a son, Sir Thomas Hay of Erroll, who was a Commissioner in 
1353 to treat for the release of King David, and a hostage for his 
ransom in 1354. He actedas Constable of Scotland at the corona- 
tion of Robert IIL., March 26, 1371, and married the Lady 
Elizabeth, that King’s third daughter by his first wife, Elizabeth 
Mure, and had from him a charter, November 7, 1372, of an an- 
nual rent of eighteen marks sterling out of the lands of Inchtul- 
tryll, in Perthshire. He had all his lands erected into a free barony 
by a charter, June 30, 1378, and had 400 franes out of the 40,000 
francs sent by the King of France to be divided among the prin- 
cipal persons in Scotland. He had also a charter from King Robert 
IIL. of the lands of Galbrydstoun and the barony of Caputh. He 
was one of the Council named to advise the young Duke of Rothe- 
say when he was nominated Lieutenant of the Kingdom in 139& 
Sir Thomas Hay died in 1406. His eldest son and successor, Sir 
William Hay of Erroll, seems not to have been on good terms with 
his father, as he obtained from his uncle, King Robert ILI., March 
19, 1393, an engagement not to ratify or affirm any alienations 
that might be made by his father without his consent and 
that of the King’s Council. On his succession to the property 
Robert Duke of Albany gave him an acquittance of the usual 
‘‘ relief” due to the Crown, and on the 14th of May, 1415, the 
Duke gave him a charter of the barony of Cowie, Kincardineshire. 
He was one of the Commissioners to treat with the English for the 
release of James I. in 1423, and was knighted at the coronation in 
1424. Soon afterwards, however, he was arrested, and committed 
to prison, along with the family and chief adherents of Albany. 
but we find him nominated, with four others who had fared 
similarly, to act on the jury for the trial of Walter, Albany's eldest 
son, only two months after. He was appointed one of the Warders 
of the Marches in 1430, and died in 1436. is elder son and succes- 
sor, Gilbert Hay, went to England in 1412 as hostage for 
Murdae, son of the Regent Albany, and in 1424 was one of the 
hostages for the release of James I., when (during his father's life- 
time) his income was estimated at 800 marks. He died a hostage 
in England about the year 1426. His second son had the lands 
of Ury, in Kincardineshire. The elder William Hay of Erroll 
succeeded his grandfather in 1436. He came forward in support 
of the Crown in the great rebellion which led to the downfall 
of the Douglases, and as a reward was created Earl of Erroll, 
March 17, 1453, and was one of the Commissioners to treat with 
the English in 1457, dying soon afterwards. His eldest son, 
Nicholas, who succeeded as second Earl of Erroll, had a charter to 
himself and his wife Elizabeth of the lands of Ergaith and Lerbury, 
in Perthshire, in January, 1467, but died without issue in 1470, 
William, his brother, who succeeded as third Earl of Erroll, was 
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vgland in 1472. Iu 1478 the Lords of the Articles 
led by Parliament, among other matters, to direct 
their attention to the removal of the grievous feuds and commo- 
tions which had broken out in Angus between the Earls of Angus 
and Erroll, the antagonism of the Hays to the Douglases seemingly 
‘ving towards the second family of that name. In 1488, when 
‘he differences between the King (James IIL.) and many of his 
nt headed by his son, grew to their height, Erroll was one of 
those ube hastened to join the King and swell his forces. By his 
and Huntley’s advice the King opened negotiations for an accommo- 
dation, and is even said to have signed an agreement. But over- 
rsuadel by the Ear! of Buchan, he violated this agreement, and in 
disgust at this conduct Erroll, Huntley, the Earl Marischal and others 
deserted the Royal camp and retired to their estates. He appeared 
in the first Parliament of James [V., and in the distribution of 
Scotland into districts, for the better repression of disorder and 
robbery, which was then made Erroll had entrusted to his adminis- 
tration, with Huntley and another, the exclusive district reaching 
from the hilly range ealled the Mounth northward to Inverness. 
He had a charter to himself and Elizabeth his wife of the barony 
of Glendovik in Perthshire about the year 1503, and died 1506. 
His eldest son and successor, William, fourth Earl of Erroll, had 
a charter on the 10th of February, 1511, of the office of sheriff of 
the county of Aberdeen to him and his heirs, and on June 17, 
1512, of one-sixth of Inchmartin. Ife fell at Flod len, September 9, 
1513. His son and successor, William, fifth Earl of Erroll, was one 
of James V.’s Privy Council, and a Commissioner to France in 1515 
and to England in 1516. We find him one of the party of Angus 
in the year 1519. He had charters of the lands of Dowray, 
Kinnaird, &c., in Perthshire, March 21, 1522. He died about the 
year 1530, leaving only a daughter, Lady Jean Hay, heiress of the 
line. The Earldom of Errolland the office of Constable were originally 
granted simply to heirs, but an entail seems to have been subse- 
quently executed, in virtue of which they devolved on the heir male, 
George Hay, son of Thomas Hay of Logyalmond, second son of 
William, third Earl of Erroll. George, sixth Earl of Erroll, had 
on the 5th of December 1541, charters of the lordship of Erroll 
and of the lands and baronies of Caputh, Inchiref, and Fossoquhy, 
in Perthshire, Cowie in Kincardineshire, Cassingray in Fife, and 
Dronlaw in Forfarshire, all united into the free barony of Erroll ; 
and on the 13th of December in the same year of the barony of 
Slains in Aberdeenshire, and Innerpeffer in Forfarshire; and the 
office of Constable to him and the heirs male of his body, which 
failing, to various branches of the Hays successively (beginning with 
Hay of Ury), and the heirs male of their bodies respectively, 
which failing, to the nearest heirs male of Earl George bearing 
the name of Hay. Ile was one of the nobles who in 1544 signed 
an agreement to support a transference of the Regency from 
Arran to the Queen-Mother. In 1547 he allowed himself to be 
tampered with by Lord Gray in the English interest, and seemed 
well disposed to declare his mind, supposing he were ‘* honestly 
entertained.” He acted with the Hamiltons in the interest of the 
eaptive Queen Mary in 1569-70, but did not involve himself in 
any forfeiture on her account. He was alive in 1574, but died soon 
afterwards, being succeedel by his son Andrew, seventh Earl of 
Erroll, who married his cousin, Lady Jean Hay, daughter of 
the fifth Earl, and heiress-general, by which the two houses 
became united, their son Francis succeeding his father in 1585 
as eighth Earl of Erroll. Earl Andrew married a second time, 
and there were proceedings against him for ‘malice and un- 
kind dealing” towards the children by his first marriage. 
The career of Earl Francis was a strange and stormy one. 
He adhered strenuously to the Catholic faith, in 1588 was 
one of the heads of the Spanish party, and in 1589 was in 
regular secret correspondence withPhilip of Spain. Ife professed 
the utmost devotion to the Catholic faith, congratulating himself 
on having been called from darkness to light, and expressing great 
regret that the Armada had passed so near their coasts without 
visiting them, when they were able to have raised a force such as 
could not have been resisted, and assured the Spanish King that 
6,000 Spaniards once landed, they would be joined by an infinite 
multitude of Scotchmen, animated by the bitterest hatred to Eng- 
land, and who would serve him as faithfully as his own subjects. 
In that year he rose in arms, with the Earls of Craufurd, Huntley, 
and Bothwell, bat with them surrendered on the King advancing 
against them (Slains Castle being taken and garrisoned for the 
King), and they were brought to trial and condemned, but 
the King (not in reality unfriendly to them) contented himself 
with keeping them a few months in prison, and then set them at 
liberty, on the ground of his approaching marriage. On the 31st 
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castle of Edinburgh for * papistry,” but soon released. He con- 
tinued his correspondence with Spain, and was calle] to surrender 
himself on January 8, 1593, and on his refusal denounced as a 
rebel on February 8. Ile appeared, however, in the King’s pre- 
sence on October 17, 1593, along with the Earls of Huntley and 
Angus, and offered to submit to a legal trial. A day was accord- 
ingly fixed, but the Earls summoned their followers to attend 
and support them by arms at the trial. The Kirk remonstrated at 
such a mockery of justice, and demanded their punishment. As 
a mean the trial was postponed, and it was finally declared by 
the King (November 26) that the Earls should be exempted from 
prosecution for their Spanish correspondence (of which they were 
formally absolved), but that before the Ist of February they 
should either submit to the Church and renounce the errors of 
Popery, or remove out of the kingdom. They refused to submit 
to these conditions, and Huntley and Erroll levied a body of men, 
with which they defeated the Karl of Argyll (through treason in 
his camp) at Glenlivet, October 3, 1594. Erroll, who commanded 
the vanguard, was seriously wounded in the engagement in the 
arm and thigh. While he was still suffering from his wounds, 
the King advancing in force against the Earls, they were deserted 
by their followers, and after being hunted from place to place for 
some months by the Royalists, and their messenger to ask assist- 
ance from Spain being seized, and making full confession, they 
lost heart, and quitted the kingdom, Erroll embarking for the Con- 
tinent at Peterhead on the 17th of March, 1595, and Huntley 
two days afterwards. Their baronial seats were completely de- 
stroyed, the castle of Slains being reduce to a ruin, at the insti- 
gation, it is said, of Lord Lindsay. It is now rebuilt, and is “a 
spacious, quadrangular edifice, which stands on the edge of a erag, 
so that the castle wall seems only to be the continuation of a 
perpendicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by the waves. 
The Earl’s next neighbour on the north-east is the King of Den- 
mark, whose subjects, it is said, claim a right of sepulture in the 
adjoining ‘kirkyard,’ which they periodically visit to renew 
the gravestones of their brethren who are so often drowned on 
this fearful coast, and so desolating is the sea breeze as to prevent 
Slains Castle from being adorned by a single tree, a character- 
istic in which, as the residence of a Scottish nobleman, it is 
happily singular.” 





SECRET TRIAL. 
[From our SpectAL CorreEsPONDENT.] 
New York, May 12, 1865. 
Tne prospect of a speedy restoration of all the conditions and 
relations which pertain to a country at peace becomes more en- 
couraging every day. Indeed, in the Free States we have already 
begun to remember the war, and to wonder that, not six weeks 
ago, we were fighting great battles, marching, drafting, recruit- 
ing, and spending nearly 3,000,000 dollars a day in putting down 
the greatest and best-organized rebellion known to history. The 
collapse was so instant, and the change of condition so thorough, 
as well as so sudden, that as far as we here are concerned the 
time which has elapsed since General Lee’s surrender might al- 
most as well be counted by months or years as weeks; and the 
tearing down of immense barracks and recruiting stations, the fall 
in the price of coal and all articles necessary to great fleets and 














of July, 1592, the Earl of Erroll was committed prisoner to the 





great armies, and the ploughing up of the down-town Park, the 
grass on which disappeared more than two years ago under the 
feet of regiments temporarily occupying it during their passage 
through the city, and which is now to be resodded, never again, 
we are sure, to be trodden down by armed men—these and like 
incidents are necessary to remind us that we are coming triumph- 
antly out of a terrible and a protracted struggle. But south of 
the Potomac and the Tennessee it is very different. There are 
want, wretchedness, ruin, and desolation. Men formerly cf wealth 
and position come now day by day to receive the rations which 
are served out to them by officers of the United States; and men 
lately in command of thousands and tens of thousands of brave 
troops, and who before the rebellion were people of consideration, 
now exist upon the charity of the Government which they 
attempted to destroy. I do not wish to mention names, for I 
would not even by chance add to the chagrin of enemies so 
thoroughly subdued, but the names of many of these men are 
known to me. The resistance of the so-called Confederacy was 
prolonged with such fool-hardy obstinacy that when it did fall 
the whole fabric rushed down in utter ruin. ‘There is nothing of 
it left but dust and rubbish, and a few foul, venomous, creeping 
things. Only a month or six weeks before the battle of Richmond 
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one of the leading papers of that city, said that it was impossible to 


subdue the Confederates, because they were of ‘* such an eminently | 


proud and haughty spirit,” to which one of the New York papers 
instantly replied that it is written that ‘ pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, anda haughty spirit before a fall.” Never was that Scripture 
According to the admission of General 


more completely verified. 
there 


Hardee, one of the most eminent of the insurgent leaders, 
will be no attempt at further resistance of any kind; guerilla 
fighting he says that he will himself take the field against ; indeed 
guerillas are now declared outlaws, and if they are taken after a 
summons to surrender will be shot or hanged on the spot. As to 
South Carolina, of old so domineering, peevish, and insolent, that 
[ have heard Kentuckians and Virginians just before the war curse 
her between their teeth, the mass of her people, almost all of them 
indeed, are sitting down quietly to eat their humble pie before the 
In the words of General Hardee “ South Carolina is the 
(‘In the Union” from 


world. 
worst-whipped State in the Union.” 
Hardee is good, excellently good.) 
The policy of the Government is pareere subjectis et debellare 
superbos. The first steps have been taken by President Johnson 
toward the rehabilitation of Virginia. She not to be 
‘brought back” into the Union, any more than New York 
city was brought back after the great riots of July, 1863. 
Government will merely resume its suspended functions, as if the 
insurrection had lasted only four days instead of four years. The 
laws passed by Congress will be enforced in Virginia as elsewhere, 
and the State Goverument elected by citizens who remained true 
to the National Government will be recognized. All acts of the 
other State Government and of the so-called Confederate Govern- 
ment are pronounced null and void, and the attempt to enforce 
them is rebellion, and will be treated accordingly. ‘There will be 
no resistance to this programme, although there will doubtless be 
some difficulties to be overcome by administrative skill, and by a 
union of firmness, patience, and forbearance. Lr uno disce omnes. 
So it will be throughout the lately Confederated Slave States. ‘The 
greatest trouble will be with the negro question, and with the changed 
The present generation 


18 


relations between late master and slave. 
of full-grown slaves must nearly pass away before society in the 
late Slave States can be brought into harmony upon this subject. 
The negroes will naturally suffer less from the consequences 


of the war than « large proportion of the whites. For a/| 
man who can labour and who has been accustomed to labour | 
need not suffer for food, and shelter, and clothing, in a} 

| 


country which needs every spade and hoe that can be put into 
the land; but the men of mature years among the whites who 
have been brought up to professions or to trade, and who find 
their accumulations swept away and their business destroyed, will 
have a hard >time of it. Many of these men, too, are compara- 
tively, if not entirely, innocent. That is, they kept clear of the 
rebellion, and even did what they could to discountenance it until, | 
the collision haying been brought about, they were swept away | 
in the subsequent rush and turmoil, which it would have been 
ruin, if not death, for them to attempt to resist. Among the mass | 
of the people a re-action has already begun to set in. They | 
remember how they were brought by intimidation and by deceit | 
to support the cause which has proved their ruin, and they are 
The very officers of 





becoming very bitter against their leaders. 
Lee’s and Johnston's armies are now in danger from their men, | 
who rob them of their horses, their equipments, their baggage— | 
** plunder” is the appropriate South-Western phrase—and even their 
very boots, and who in many instances pay off with blows, and in some 
with death, grudges such as enlisted men will have against officers, 
and of which military discipline, now of course destroyed, does not 
These men belong of course | 


always restrain the gratification. 
mostly to that class of loose, desperate gamesters and desperadoes | 
which has always been so large in the Slave States, and from 
which the filibustering expeditions that have brought such disgrace 
upon the country have been entirely recruited. An opportunity | 
of a close acquaintance with these fellows some years ago cnables 
me to say that a more hardened and vicious class of men, or one 
indifferent to the shedding of blood, | 
probably does not exist this side of Asia and Africa. They are | 
equally void of pity, shame, and fear. They have the indepen- 

dent and indomitable Anglo-Saxon spirit, and ouly just enough 

The rebel officers admit 


more reckless of danger or 


of civilization to make them dangerous. 
that a very large number of their men deserted from their lines | 
afier the fall of Richmond, and before the final surrenders of Lee 
Under the circumstances it was found impossible 
Thirty thousand are said to have broken away 
This number is probably much 


of 


and Johnston. 
to prevent this, 
from Johnston in this way. 
exaggerated, but 50,000 is 


probably a moderate estimate 
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Jall who thus avoided surrender in the two principal arming 
and the minor forees on this side the Mississippi, The 
bulk, if not the whole, of these surely belonged to the 
more desperate class. A precious set to be let loose upon a 
country in the present condition of the South! It is feared by 
jinany persons that these men will give the Government much 
trouble. I do not share the apprehension. ‘They are shrewd 
| enough to know what is for their immediate interest, and they 
are probably more to be dreaded by their well-meaning neighbours 
than by anybody else. It is not improbable that the French 
| Generals in Mexico may see some of these men ere long, and some 
| 


of the more restless spirits of our Northern armies with them, 
| The emigration across the border promises to be considerable, ij 
| not very large. Already there are schemes on foot to bring about 
such an exodus. It = tay wish to go they cannot be acne 
even although the Government is morally certain than Mexican 
emigration agencies are mere recruiting offices for Juarez, 
For, setting aside entirely the consideration that they wil! 
not go as recruits or enlisted men, but merely as emigrants, 
remember that the Government of the United States has not 
recognized that of Maximilian in Mexico, has no relations with i 
whatever. If President Jaurez should object, you may look for 
the most vigorous measures of repression that the case admits of. 
And the Emperor of the French? Mais que diable fait 1. dans 
cette galere ? What the French Minister may have to say about 
France will be listened to with great respect, but our Government 
has not yet learned that he is accredited from Mexico. 
has made war upon Mexico, it is true, but of that affair this 
Government took no official notice whatever. Nay, it did not even 
declare its neutrality by proclamation or award France belligerent 
So that any representations as to this matter from that 


France 





rights. 

| quarter would probably be met by a **inind your own business” 
| put into diplomatic language. In fact it may be assumed as one 
| of the consequences of the extinction of our rebellion, that within 
| three years from the present time there will not be an Austrian 
| Archduke or a French bayonet to be found in Mexico. At this 
| proof that the British Government was prudent as well as just in 
| withdrawing from the allied Mexican expedition when the ultimate 
designs of the French Cresar became apparent no one here would 
piers but should the consequence lookel forward to by some 
people—the annexation of Mexico to this Republic—follow, the 
event would by all moderate men here, be much deplored. ‘That, 
however, I do not expect. 

The past week has been marked by a strong manifestation of 
public feeling which is very characteristic of the people of this 
country, and a very significant sign of the times. The Govern- 
ment determined to try the Confederated Washington assassins 
before a secret military tribunal. The reason assigned is that a 
fair trial could not be had in Washington otherwise, and that if 
publicity were given to the proceedings some members of the 
conspiracy might escape. No one doubts the ultimate good in- 
tentions of the Government, which has the fullest confidence of 
the people. ‘The crime is one of peculiar atrocity, is of a treason- 
able character, and was perpetrated within military lines. The 
officers forming the Court are known to be men of honour and 
ability; they are from the volunteer forces, and not from the 
regular army, some of them being members of the Bar. There is 
doubt that the trial will be perfectly fair and 
technically correct. Yet in spite of all this an indignant protest 
has gone up against this trial from the whole country. The people 
were willing to confide extraordinary powers to the Government 
during the civil war, but they now demand that with extraordinary 
and cease 


not the least 


circumstances extraordinary measures shall cease, 
instantly. ‘lo the plea about the danger of the escape of some 
guilty parties they reply, ‘+ Wait, then, we are not so anxious to see 
these men hanged that we would have a great principle violated 
therefor.” ‘lo the declaration that the evidence shall all be published 
at the proper time they answer, ‘* We do not care about when we 
What we insist upon is that men shall not be 
of domestic peace 


read the evidence. 
tried for any crime in this country in a 
except upon indictment berore a civil tribunal and in open court.” 
A Bureau of Military Justice is unknown to our laws and foreign 
The Government has not yet yielded, and is 


thine 


to our instincts. 
endeavouring through the few journals that it can influence to 
Perhaps it thinks it has gone too 


quiet the public excitement. 
Mr. Stanton is at the bottom 


far to retract,—an unwise thought. 
of this. Ie is an able and an upright man, but  self-willed, 
arbitrary, and with the reputation of being in manner a human 
poreupine. But deeply as the country is indebted to him, if he 
persists it may cost him his seat in the Cabinet at the very least. 
and put Mr. Johnson's Administration in peril. For the public 
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‘asatisfaction becomes deeper and stronger day by day. The 
ere of our four years of civil war have not in the least dimi- 
pow our devotion to constitutional liberty, or our determination 
to maintain the strict administration of the law. - 

My readers will. I think, hear with some interest of a fact which 
[ have learned concerning the reply made to the qyenes of the 
British Minister on presenting his credentials at Washington. Of 
the opinion entertained of that reply by those who were equally con- 
ceraed in it with the people of this country we yet know nothing, 
but to me, and to people generally here, it appeared noticeably 
in its language clear and well put, and marked 
and courtesy which became the occasion, and 
withal a hearty, genuine declaration of a desire for friendly 
relations between the two nations. Well, that speech was not Mr. 
Johnson's, but Mr. Lincoln’s. It was our late President's last 
official work. He did not often write out his speeches, but on 
this occasion, having received a memorandum of what Sir Frederick 
Bruce would say, he wrote out his reply upon the afternoon of the 
day of his assassination, and it was found in his portfolio. Mr. 
Johnson having wisely determined to continue Mr. Lincoln's 
foreign policy, adopted this expression of it in regard to Great 
Britain. He did not, however, assume the authorship of the reply. 
[t was not made by him in person, but was read by a secretary 
from Mr. Lincoln’s manuscript. A YANKEE. 





wise in its tone, 
with the dignity 





ENGLISH STATEMENTS ABOUT AMERICA. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT.] 

New York. 
{ wave often had occasion in the course of this correspondence 
to correct misapprehension, and to contradict and disprove mis- 
statement in regard to this country by those to whom the British 
public look for information. 
been upon subjects of importance, at others upon those of the 
most trivial nature, my object having been quite as much to 
show my readers what a strange propensity there is to misre- 


Sometimes these corrections have 


present us, even in the most simple, obvious, and every-day 
matters, as to rectify the errors in question themselves. Of two 
statements recently made to you which I am about to notice, one 
refers to a very insignificant matter, the other to a subject of 
grave political importance, aud one which has recently received 
no little attention from writers and public men throughout the 
United Kingdom. The burglaries which not long ago took place 
in London induced the editor of The Hour to send 
to The Times, as of interest to City men, the following paragraph 
from an article on Wall Street, New York, contributed to the 
former publication ‘* by an American editor” 


Leisure 


“Burglars and miduight robbers shun Wall Street, for it is securely 
guarded by a simple expedient, which has proved more efficacious than 
would have been a host of watchmen. It is lighted at night more | 


1 


porter. Only yesterday the broker who ovcasionally does business 
for me, and who has been in the street twenty years, told me that he 
would not think of leaving five dollars in money in his safe, 
although it is built into the wall. Who the American editor can 
be who made such a blazing misstatement about this little mat- 
ter I of course do not know, but I am inclined to the opinion that, 
like many “ American editors,” he was born and bred across the 
water. ‘The temptation to the telling of his story I see at once. 
It was to satisfy that craving to hear something extraordinary, 
astonishing, or at least peculiar, about this country, which is at 
the bottom of a great deal of the misrepresentation on the one 
side and the misapprehension on the other which is so common 
among Europeans upon this subject. A country so monotonous 
and so common-place in the material as well as the moral aspect of 
society as this is does not exist, and I believe never did exist, 
and yet becaus? Europe will have it that the ** Americans” are a 
very extraordinary and incomprehensible people, clever tourists, 
able editors and smart correspondents lay themselves out to find, 
or at least to tell, something which will satisfy expectant and 
credulous Europe's appetite for the wonderful concerning 
“America.” Populus vult decipi et decipiatur. 

You have discussed the question of vote by ballot lately in 
England. Mr. Sala therefore very naturally devotes some pages 
to the subject of the ballot in this country, in the course of which 
he favours you with the following paragraph :— 

“Vote by ballot there is the merest of shams, Everybody knows 
how his neighbour votes. Voters buy their tickets at the booths kept 
by the agents of their favourite candidates, stick the tickets in their 
button-holes or in their hats, and march to the polling-places to vote 
‘secretly.’ They place their tickets on the top of the urn. The polling 
clerk opens them before he deposits them in the receptive aperture, &.” 

The italic emphasis in the last sentence is Mr. Sala’s. Now 
here, again, is a direct statement about a simple, but in this casea 
most important, matter of fact,—a matter as to which knowledge is 
as common here as air or light, —and again the statement is directly 
the reverse of the truth. A polling clerk would no more dare to 
open a ballot given to him to deposit in the * receptive aperture” 
than he would dare to burn it. Every man here knows this as well 
as every one of my readers knows that two anil two are four, But 
}as people sometimes like to have high authority for the sim- 
plest truths, I addressed an inquiry as to this one to the United 
States District Attorney. His reply was that ‘an inspector of 
election who should open a ballot would be removed and punished 
for a misdemeanour.” All the rest of the paragraph in question 
gives an impression hardly less incorrect than that which I have 
noticed. Everybody does not know here how his neighbour votes, 
unless his neighbour proclaims it, which indeed he often does. I 
have not the least notion how any one of my neighbours, who go to 
the same polling-place that I go to have voted. On the night 
before an election the agents of both or all the political parties 
send round their ballots to every house, so that the voter can make 
There are the ticket booths besides, 
‘The occupants are only 











his choice in entire privacy. 
but no man ever ‘ buys” his ballot there. 
too glad to furnish him with as many as he will take ‘‘ free gratis 
for nothing.” Voters frequently make up their tale of ballots by 


brilliantly than at any hour on the brightest summer day. From every | 
| 


window, from the upper storeys to the basements, streams forth a glare 
of gaslight which illumines the street to that degree that one might see 
to pick up a pin on the darkest night. You may stand on the pavement 

ifere is a distinct statement about a very plain but very striking | selections from those of both parties, In all my life L never 
matter of fact, a matter as to which a man with eyes could not} saw a voter going to a poll with his ballots in his hat or his 
fall into unconscious error. If .the statement were true it would | button-hole. The ballots are carried in the hand, or in the pocket, 


and peer into every nook and corner of the basements beneath, all filled 
with treasure.” 
certainly present a noteworthy and interesting feature in vel 
appearance of New York. Well, there is not even the semblance 
f truth in this story. Wall Street, instead of being * lighted 
ab night more brilliantly than at any hour on the brightest summer's | 
day,” so that “one might see to pick up a pin on the darkest | 
night,” is as dark as any other street in this or in any other city 
which is lighted by the usual street lamps. It is absolutely deserted 
at night except by two lines of omnibuses, which dash through it 
until twelve o'clock to a ferry at the river end, which goes to | 
the finest part of Brooklyn. Broadway and the avenues on 
which there is retail traffie are very bright until quite late in 
the evening, but Wall Street is one of the darkest among the 
priucipal streets in the city. So far from light streaming ‘ from 
every window from the upper storeys to the bas: ments,” the only 
light besides that of the street lanterns struggles feebly from the 
windows of a few bullion brokers and insurance companies in the | 
b wement, where the vas is left burnaias from one or perhaps two 
ourners half open. 


These basements, which are half undergroun!, | 
‘all fillet with treasure,” do not coutain at | 
hight ten dollars each iu 
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h notes or coin. After banking hours all | 
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and you cannot tell a man who is going to vote from one who is 
going to market. What, then, you may ask, can we believe that 
is told us about the United States? You my well put the ques- 
tion. For all that has been told thus far, you are almost as 
ignorant of us as you were fifty years ago. ‘Those who know how 
to read our newspapers, that is, what allowances to make for the 


| manner in which they are necessarily conducted, may trust all of 


them but one, The New York Herald, as fair representatives of the 
mental condition anl the character of the most molerately culti- 
vated and the entirely uncultivated of our people ; and as to facts not 
stated in telegrams, they are generally trustworthy. But it is safe 


| : ‘ : : 
to distrust whatever is written especially for Kuropean readers, 


except of course (for there is nothing like leather) these letters ; 
and especially is it well to doubt when the European tourist is very 
amusing, or when he tells you something that is very strange and 
striking. I think that my readers have foun that they may believe 
what is told them in this correspondence, but so even is our ordinary 
lifehere, and so little do we differ from cach other except in a greater 
less degree of social and intellectual culture or of wealth, that L 
the readers of 
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en fear that it is beyond my power to interes 
Spectator in subjects so dull, though sometimes so important, 
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those I have to handle. 
In forming a judgment upor 
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our institutions—a common, but I venture to say a very vague 
term —it is well, too, to know whether those upon whose acts or 
whose condition judgment is to be passed can properly be regarded 
as ‘*‘ Americans”—another term, it seems to me, of very vague 
significance. Thus, for instance, the London 7%mes in commenting 
upon the great enlistment frauds which were recently brought 
to light here remarks :—‘‘ We cannot say, indeed, that the prac- 
tices disclosed are of American invention, for something of the 
kind was detected in our own establishments during the demand 
occasioned by the Russian war, but the Americans have reduced 
the trick to such a system, an played it on so extensive a scale, 
that our precedent is left behind.” ‘These frauds have been almost 
exclusively perpetrated in this city, the least ‘* American ~ of all 
places in the country, and in a previous letter I have given you 
the names of the men then arrested for these practices not ‘of 
American invention.” I add now the names of seventeen others 
who have since been sent to Fort Lafayette for playing this trick : 
—P. J. Kienan, W. MeAnnally, Michael Dillon, James Thompson, 
Michael McNamara, Michael Fay, Pat Bradley, Adam Hiler, John 
Goodman, John Kelly, Andrew Higgins, Stephen Boyle, John F. 
Pike, John Nugent, Dennis Sullivan, John Canlan, and William 
Howard. How many of these men you may regard as ‘+ Americans” 
I cannot conjecture, but I will venture to say that not thirteen of 
the seventeen even did us the honour of being born or bred in the 
country. 

It is not foreign to the purpose of this desultory letter to tell 
you of two little characteristic incidents of two recent celebrations 
here. One that of the great Union victories, the other of St. 
Patrick’s Day. In the former the New York firemen paraded, 
and their line was more than a mile long. ‘These firemen 
come now from the roughest part of our native population, and 
although there are doubtless many respectable men among them, 
it must be confessed that they are a very rough set. But they are, 
with rare exceptions, born in this country. As they marched, the 
women in the crowd, who were particularly interested in them, 
waved their handkerchiefs and smiled, and even spoke to them; 
and the men would sometimes step from their line and snatch 
these handkerchiefs and bear them off in triumph. It was a piece 
of rough galiantry, and was so received. Well, yesterday some 
of the younger men in the St. Patrick’s procession, which was of 
such enormous length as to stop the running of many lines of 
street cars and omnibuses, attempted the same rude compliment. 
But the bereaved ladies pursued them with blows and objurga- 
tions, and, recovering their cambric, sent off their admirers dis- 
comfited and crest-fallen. Now no Yankee girl, however humble 
her position, would have done this for the only handkerchief she 
had in the world. She might have secretly felt the loss, but she 
would have been too proud and too good-natured not to submit to it 
without seeming pleasure. A YANKEE. 


WOMEN ELECTORS. 
To Tne Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sirn,—In a recent article in The Spectator it was remarked that 
it will be time enough to consider Mr. Mill’s proposal to extend 
the franchise to women when two or three thousand women wish 
for it. ‘The same kind of argument is constantly used on other 
questions relating to women, but on this of the franchise it is 
brought forward as at once dismissing the subject without need of 
further controversy. I do not propose now to affirm anything as 
to the truth or falsehood of the assumption, but simply to ask 
upon what data it is based, and whether the argument founded 
upon it has much weight. 

There is no doubt a very prevalent impression that women are 
satisfied with their present position, and would be the first to 
resist any attempt to force upon them new responsibilities for 
which they feel themselves unfit. So there is, or has been till 
quite lately, a very prevalent impression that negroes prefer 
slavery. Over and over again we have been assured on Southern 
testimony, confirmed by English travellers, that the slaves are 
‘happy "—that the ambition of a slave is not to be free, but to 
be a good ‘nigger "—that the birthright so dear to the white 
man would be to the black an intolerable burden. There is no 


But the difficulty of obtaining entirely trustworthy evidence has 
often been pointed out, and it appears that a difficulty, similar in 
kind, comes in the way of ascertaining the real thoughts and 
feelings of women with regard to what are opprobriously termed 


| foreign to the tastes and habits of women generally, but it 
| is likely to be peculiarly repugnant to those whose natural 
| disposition to calm reflection mry have led them to perceive 
capacities and responsibilities existing for themselves and others 
| which are not present to the minds of the thoughtless, Such 
| women are not likely to throw themselves into the arena of public 
agitation, but it ought not therefore to be taken for granted that 
they are indifferent. The absence of clamour is in this case no 
proof of carelessness. ‘This will probably be admitte 1, but it will 
be said that there are other means of obtaining evidence, and that 
any one can at least find out what are the opinions of the women 
of his own circle. This is, however, by no means certain, A 
lady is asked, perhaps in the presence of spectators, with an ill. 
concealed smile probably lurking behind the question, whether she 
would like to have a vote. A very courageous lady, very clear in her 
own mind, will give a true answer, either yes or no, as the cage 
may be. But most women are neither very courageous nor very 
clear in their minds, and the majority would hesitate in apy 
opinion which they feel scarcely competent to defend, in the 
face of the ridicule and disapproval certain to be incurred, Then, 
again, it ought to be remembered that the franchise has hitherto 
been talked about as so utterly beyond the reach of women, that 
it may well have seemed to them scarcely worth while to cop- 
sider whether they wish for it or not. ‘To express a desire for 
it has been almost like crying for the moon, and thoughtful 
women have wisely turned their efforts in directions where suc- 
cess seemed less remote. ‘These considerations may suggest a 
little more hesitation than is usually shown in pronouncing what 
the opinions of women are. But supposing that women do prefer 
tobe shut out from direct influence on public affairs, and that negroes 
do, as is said, prefer slavery—does that justify the dominant class in 
retaining exclusive privileges and fixing arbitrary limitations to 
the responsibilities of other human beings? The arguments in sup- 
port of such a position seem to be based on the theory that 2 
liberation movement must necessarily begin from below; that 
rights are never to be acknowledged by the stronger until they 
are asserted by the weaker party. The theory is not without 
plausibility, and has been largely used in defence of slavery, but it 
is usually repudiated by Liberals, and The Spectator has been fore- 
most in pointing out its hollowness. If there is any reason for 
applying it in an analogous case—and I believe the analogy is 
strictly accurate in so far as the present argument extends—the 
reason ought surely to be given, 

It will be understood that I am not prejudging the question 
of whether it is expedient to offer the franchise to women. There 
may be good and sufficient grounds for withholding it. It may be 
urged, for example, that if women are timid and uncertain in 
their judgments, not much would be gained by inviting them to take 
part in public affairs, and such an argument will have great 
weight with those who regard the existing electors as altogether 
exempt from similar disqualifications. It may perhaps be shown 
that for some occult reason, not yet generally known, this par- 
ticular section of intelligence and moral strength can only be 
brought to bear by indirect methols. Some one may be able to 
explain why, at the moment when the best thinkers are urging 
the addition to the electoral roll of new classes in contradistine- 
tion to mere numbers, one class —made such by the fact of exclu- 
sion—possessing every qualification except that of sex, ought on 
that ground alone to be left unrepresented. It may be maintained 
that what we might gain in one way by availing ourselves of a 


| 





fresh element of thought and cultivation we should lose in 
another—that the frank recoguition of women as citizens would 
be deteriorating to their moral character, perhaps even that the 
ownership of so weighty a trust would be perilous to the balance 
of their minds. Let these and other arguments receive all the 
attention that they deserve. All true reformers must desire that 
before any change is effected, everything that can be said against 
it should receive a candid hearing. But surely both sides ought 
to be heard, and a case can scarcely be said to have been heard 
when it is summarily dismissed as the mere dream of a philoso- 





pher, which no one expects or wishes to see realized. The manner 
in which some ‘educated Liberals” have dealt with this question 


| suggests doubts, if not of the sincerity of their professions, a 
reason to doubt that these statements are at least partially true. | least of the breadth and clearness of their mental vision. 


A. 





MR. LAY.—A LETTER FROM CHINA. 
To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I beg leave to point out that the wording of your article on 


their ‘** rights.” In England popular feeling expresses itself 4 


various modes, most of which may be summed up in the general | Mr. Lay was calculated to mislead your readers. The article says, 
term “clamour.” Now, it is obvious that clamour is not only | ‘* Nanking fell, and the first words addressed to Mr. Lay at the 
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eign Boar : 
aie was due to the exultation of the Chinese at the fall of 


the rebel capital. The fact is Nanking was not captured till 
hs after Mr. Lay left China. 


eight mont ‘ 
le tone of your article seems somewhat harsh towards 


The who . 
small body of Chinese statesmen who, wader every disadvan- 


the ee. : 
tage, thwarted and embarrassed by intrigue in the palace and 
. by Oriental prejudice and by Western 


revolt in the provinces, + a 
ambition, are endeavouring at the risk of their lives to preserve 
the independence of their country. 

IT am not concerned to enter into the intricacies of the Blue- 


hook, the merits of Mr. Lay, and the policy of Sir F. Brace ; but | 


the utmost of which the Chinese can be aceused is this, viz., that 
fused to ratify an agreement—entered into, be it remem- 
bered, through an agent when the principals were 16,000 miles 
apart—beeause they found that that agreement, if carried out. 
would virtually subject their country to a foreign power. Summa 
salus suproma lec may surely be pleaded at Peking as well as in 
London, and the Chinese liberally compensated all the parties 
concerned. Every one in China knows that Mr. Lay was enor- 
mously paid, and so was Captain Osborn. 

Mr. Lay's habit of bullying and gross rudeness had quite as 
much to do with his dismissal as the failure of his scheme. The 
Chinese “ must” do this, and ‘*must” do the other, were the 
words for ever on his lips. He called one of the Foreign Board to 
his face a ** tsan-t’ou,” a term something worse than our * block- 


they re 


head.” 
Upon the worst point of the whole affair you do not touch. 


‘The English Government took from the Chinese the fleet which 
they had honestly bought and paid for, and have never given 
them a penny for it. ‘This conduct, which, if it were that of a 
private individual, would be called by a very ugly name, will do 
more to create distrust and sow the seeds of war than any success 
which may attend the Chinese arms.—I am, Sir, yours, 
ANGLO-ASIATIC. 


Ant. 


ae eres 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISIT EXIIBITION. 
No enterprise started purely for private gain is likely to produce 
more decided public good (after its kind) than the Exhibition, 
now happily become annual, which was set on foot twelve years 
ago by the proprietor of the Gallery, 121 Pall Mall. Among the 
causes which have helped to break down the excessive admiration 
long paid to the so-called pre-Raphaelite school, the opportunities 
afforded by these exhibitions of studying the works of the more culti- 
vated and thoroughly-trained artists of France and Belgium must 
be ranked high. Having in the outset of their lives mastered the 
technical difficulties of their calling, learned to draw with precision 
and accuracy, and to recognize certain necessary limits to the 
resources of their art, they succeed when they come to paint a 
picture in expressing themselves with ease, and appear to be 
superior to the petty ambition of displaying a technical dexterity 
which they long ago learned to consider only as means to an end. 
The present exhibition can scarcely be said to represent with any 
completeness either the French or the Belgian school. Many famous 
names, especially of French Jandseape painters, are absent from the 
catalogue, an1 several are represented by works which, however 
admirable as fae as they go, give but an imperfect idea of their | 


d were, &c.,” appearing to imply that the dismissal | 


This represents a stag leading his hinds cautiously over a bare 
boulder-strewn plateau, and shows considerable, though after 
Lanudseer not very remarkable, power of painting and cha- 
racterizing red-deer. The change is not for the better; for the 
lesson of organized management, which our neighbours are so well 
able to teach us, was more likey to prove palatable as it was 
conveyed in the smaller picture, showing as it did how English 
brightness of painting might be reconciled with every charm of 
space and distance, than when it has to be read from a work 
| which being throughout low-toned may be objected to as evading 
|the difficulties with which English artists are most fond of 
grappling. ‘The change is also to be regretted since it has 
involved the removal of a very perfect work of art called 
* Field Work,” by C. 'Troyon, where with small material the 
artist has produced a most pleasing effect. Two horses drawing 
a harrow, a rustic, and one or two objects in the background, 
; may or may not be interesting or pleasing in a pieture. ‘That 
they may be so, if well arrange land well proportioned in point 
of size, this work by ‘Troyon sufficiently proves. ‘ Art is nothing 
but quantities,” said a eynic. If he had said art is nothing 
without quantities he would have scarcely exaggerated. Sim- 
plicity is no less valuable and indispensable, and of this quality 
also ‘Troyon has made due use. So has Laugee in his “ Gleaners 
Returning Home,” a picture which in general arrangement is very 
like Troyon’s. ‘The subject, however, and *+ sentiment” are dif- 
ferent, and more elaborately worked out. The young gleaners 
have been dividing their attention between field work and nursery 
cares, a baby sister having of course been sent afield with them, 
and been better employed in gathering scarlet poppies than in 
tumbling into the fire at home. The picture needs no recom- 
mendation ; it is sure to please. It belongs toa class in which our 
Continental neighbours almost invariably succeed, escaping equally 
the Scylla of vulgarity and the Charybiis of sentimental insipidity. 
This it is which makes the pictures of those other established 
favourites KE. Frere and Duverger so thoroughly satisfactory. 
Each is well represented at this exhibition, and though the former 
has sailed somewhat near the shoals of sentimentalism in his 
‘* Bedtime,” he has redeemed his picture by the touch of humour 
contained in the listless attitude of the younger child. The 
danger thus narrowly escaped by Frere has proved destructive to 
** The Prayer,” by Dyckmans. Among other pictures of kindred 
subjects ** Lace-making,” by Gerard, two little pictures by Castan, 
and two by Player may be particularized as possessing a portion 
of that naturalness which is so hard to attain. 

Meissonnier is an artist who never unnecessarily ruffles our 
composure or disturbs our serenity of mind. Music, card-play- 
ing, and the like form the staple of his subjects, and those whom 
he represents as engaged in these holiday occupations are dressed 
with extreme attention and the nicest observance of fashion, ‘To 
say truth, his pictures generally want interest; though for skil- 
ful painting and for accurate expression of minutia, quite apart 
from ostentatious effort, he is probably without an equal. ‘* The 
Guitar Player” is a good specimen of his art, and in colour 
fresher than usual. M. Ruiperez is a pupil of his, and an adopter 
of his class of subject. With considerable technical morit he 
nevertheless fails to add anything original to his master's stock 
in trade. Nor does he completely correct Meissonnier's principal 
fault of colour by setting his figures before a cold-grey back- 
ground. M. Plassan is a better colourist than either, but his range 
The sume young woman in (or 








| of subject is even narrower. 
rather out of) the same dress is perpetually repeate|, and inclines 


author's real power. Thus Daubigny is a landscape painter who | one at last to say, with the old song.— 


has acquired a high reputation in his own country: but for this he 


must have done something more and better than the very sketchy | 


and low-toned (not to say <irty) landscapes which here bear | 


his name, and which are little more than a travestie of the tempe- 
| Nevertheless one cannot but admire such exquisite painting as, 


rate and measured treatment of such subjects usual with French | 
artists. Neither does Lambinet maintain his usual position with | 
either of his pictures at this gallery, ‘* Near Bougival” (which, 
however, would no doubt look better if it were hung in a better | 
light), or **On the Thames,” which has caught searcely a ray of | 
that silvery light which is the special charm of Thames scenery, 
and which has been happily expressed by more than one | 
English artist. There are two views at ‘ Burnham Beeches” by 
Lamoriniére (a Belgian), both well arranged, very firmly painted, 
and with a pleasant harmony of grey sky and rich yet sober 
green. Ilis trees, however, do not look like beeches. Since the 
opening of the gallery, Madlle. R. Bonheur’s little picture of a 
roebuck sunning himself on a rock under a clear morning sky, 
with a hind standing knee-deep in the dewy fern, has been re- 
moved to make room for a much larger work by the same artist. 








“ Where's the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary? ........ 
Where’s the voice, however soft, 
One would hear so very oft 2” 


for instance, the yellow satin worn by the lady in 115. 
M. Leys continues the series of pictures which (says report) he 
is to repeat in fresco for the Town Hall at Antwerp. ‘The subject 


| of this year’s picture, a critical moment in the history of the city, 


gives the artist an opportunity for displaying all his wonted merit, 
and he has also made it the occasion of exhibiting at least his 
usual amount of awkwardness in composition and _ provoking 
disregard for grace and refinement. One scarcely ventures within 
hearing of a crowd of admirers to impugn his strength and 
earnestness, yet there is that in his pictures which rather reminds 
one of a weak man who thinks to assert his intellectual independ- 
ence by running counter to the taste and feeling of others than 
of one who has confidence in his own judgment—a judgment 
formed by original observation of Nature. A bigh cheek-bone, 
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an enormous nasal cartilage, a leathery complexion, and a nearly 
total incapacity to cast a shadow are among the principal cha- 
racteristics of his individual heroes; and if he knows anything of 
perspective, linear or aerial, he values it so little that he trans- 
gresses its rules in both branches, and seems never so happy as 
when he has glued a leg or an arm tothe background. He rather 
signifies by a series of hieroglyphics that such and such persons 
and things are present at a given time and place, than represents 
them pictorially in the way they appear to the eye. Iowever, 
as a piece of rich decorative colour the picture has great | 
merit, and may doubtless be depended on as a trustworthy guide | 
to all inquirers into Flemish burgher costume of A.D. 1542. 
His pupil Lagye imitates his subjects, but not his rich colour. 
With Leys is very commonly contrasted another eminent Belgian, 
M. Gallait, and the contrast is evident enough, and in a sense 
just. It is to be hoped, however, that there is no absolute necessity 
for an unreserved choice between the two artists, but that one 
may be allowed to object to the eccentricities of the one without 
becoming an unquestioning disciple of the other. Certainly the 
pictures by M. Gallait for this year do not command unmixed 
admiration. The “ Illusion of Youth” indeed is noble and expres- 
sive, but the ‘‘ Disenchantment of Age” is forced and theatrical— 
a character which is imposed upon it all the more in consequence 
of its close proximity to a singularly solemn and impressive picture 
by Gerome, ‘* Muezzin Calling the Hour of Prayer.” 

The name of Heilbuth is new to this gallery. It belongs to a 
painter of great power of expression and of thorough training 
in his art. ‘Cardinals Meeting on Monte Pincio” represents 
two sleek Churchmen saluting each other as they take their walk, 
attended each by a brace of lackeys in old-fashioned liveries. 
‘‘ Interior of a Cardinal's Carriage” shows. another of those high 
dignitaries, good-humouredly but somewhat incredulously listening 
to the conversation of a priest of more restless temperament : 
while a third and yet younger priest sits in most orthodox admira- 
tion of both. The exhibition is, as usual, of high average merit, 
including many pictures besides those already mentioned that dis- 
play much taste and knowledge, but little novelty, and that do not 
rise above mediocrity. There are but few really bad pictures, but 
yet there are not wanting symptoms of catering for a taste which 
has more money than refinement at its disposal. Ws 








BOOKS. 
—_—_—>———. 
MR. J. S. MILL ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON 

[Firsr Norice.} 
We hold this to be Mr. Mill's greatest book, requiring far greater 
powers both of imagination and exposition than are required 
by his Political Economy, and showing those powers in a higher 
degree than his System of Logic. Its power is no doubt due in a } 
great measure to the maturity of thought brought to the task and | 
the comparative leisure which he has enjoyed to achieve it, but | 
also in some degree to the critical form which Mr. Mill has so | 
happily chosen for what in many respects is not in effect a critical, | 
but a constructive work. Again, the masterly ease with which he | 
handles thoughts of the metaphysical class, and brings them | 
out of that technical atmosphere in which we scarcely know 
whether an argument is worth anything or not —so little is 
it like those which we ordinarily use—to the same tests as 
are applied by cultivated men in all other departments of life, 
is a fascination in itself, though it is a fascination belonging 
chiefly to the critical portion of the book. It is written in 
a style which makes metaphysical questions once more real, 
even to men long ago plunged into practical life, while most 
writers on these subjects write in a style absolutely revolting 
to the practised thoughts of grown-up men, and tolerable only at 
that age at which we have not learned the difference between the 
comparative reality of theory and practice, nay, at which theory 
seems the more real of the two. Beyond and above all questions 
of style, or even subtlety, there is a grave and restrained fire in 
many parts of the book such as have never shown themselves 
before in Mr. Mill’s writings except in the volume on Liberty, and 
here it is free from a certain soreness of tone and, as we think, an 
undue, if not unjust, disposition to indict modern society for ima- 
ginary sins which tempered the pleasure with which we read some | 
of the finest portions of that wise and eloquent book. We say all 
this without acquiescing in the foundations of Mr. Mill's philo- 
sophy, which, as receiving the sanction of so wide and profound a | 
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Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, and of the FP val 


ssed in his Writings. By John Stua:t Mil!. I 
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‘| thought is impossible, for the most 
| ! 


mind, we view with simple amazement; but heartily acquiescing 
in the justice and admiring the accomplished ease of much of the 
destructive criticism directed against Sir William Hamilton's 
philosophical crotchets, and thoroughly impressed with the 
sity of the love of truth which breathes through the whole. 
It is hard work reviewing to any purpose in a newspaper a 
great and original essay, every chapter of which—often ey 
page—suggests a criticism that might oceupy the whole space at 
our disposal. As, however, the only object of such articles as a 
newspaper admits is not to cope with books like these, but to in. 
duce others to read them and supply a few hints as to the points 
requiring most careful scrutiny, we will first indicate the greatest 
services which we believe Mr. Mill has rendered to metaphysics 
and theology by this book, and subsequently touch the two funda. 
mental points in which he seems to us to be less a reasoner than a 
conjurer who breaks out of the prison of sensation in which he 
has voluntarily immured himself without tools into an external 
world, and who dexterously manipulates moral necessity till it 
resembles as nearly as possible its opposite, moral liberty. 
Curiously enough, the great service which this book seems to us 
to render to the world is theological,—we say “ curiously,” for 
the book does not commit its author to any theology, leaving 
it almost undetermined whether he has any, but only to the re. 
jection of a particular system which prides itself on knowing 
nothing of the God it professes to adore. Nevertheless the rejec- 
tion of that theology seems to us the condition sine quad non of any 
genuine theology, and its philosophical pretensions have been go 
arrogant, and its success so considerable of late years, that 
Mr. Mill’s masterly refutation of it, in striking at the only 
dangerous Atheism, the Atheism which professes to be devout, 
will, we believe, render a great and permanent service to all 
true faith. Sir William Hamilton hada passion for Dialectic 
which to some considerable extent obscured the genuine re- 
alism of his philosophy. Like Kant, he discovered that human 
reason was beset by a large set of twin contradictions (called 
Antinomies), in one or other of every pair of which it is obliged to 
take refuge, and yet both of which are equally incredible. In 
other words, Sir William Hamilton held that in relation to certain 
subjects there are two alternatives in our mind, both absolutely 
inconceivable, yet one of which must be true. And in saying so 
he used ‘ inconceivable’ in a much stronger sense than ‘ incapable 
of a positive image,” for he meant by it ‘‘ conflicting with the laws 
of our thought.” Now Mr. Mill goes far beyond Sir William 
Hamilton in his scepticism as to the universal validity of human 
reason ; he will admit and even maintain that there are possible 
worlds in which two and two do not make four,—and in which our 
assumption as to the infinitude of space shall turn out to be a 
delusion, so that one of Euclid’s diagrams might be begun so 
unfortunately near to the edge of space that part of it should 
overlap and commit suicide in that world which has no space init, 
and which yet hedges spacein. Weare not joking in this, and itis 


inten. 


ery 


| worth while insisting on it for a moment, because it gives more 


significance to Mr. Mill’s masterly defence of the actual consis- 
tency of human reason with itself in this universe that he is so 
anxious to assert the possibility of some other universe where our 
best reason shall be summarily abolished. ‘In some other 
existence,” he says, ‘* we may be transported to the end of space, 
when, being apprised of what had happened by some impression 


| of a kind utterly unknown to us now, we should at the same 


instant become capable of conceiving the fact, and learn that it 
was true.” Of course if this hardy suggestion be reasonable, 
we shall (also at the same instant) learn that all our geometry 
is a tissue of false criteria, that, for example, lines in the same 
plane which never meet in space are not necessarily parallel, 
because their aspiration to meet may be only defeated by the 
bounded reign of space and the unmanageable nature of the world 
beyond, and that, in general, our geometry is true not as 
universal science, but as a local custom which must not be applied 
too near the boundary even of its proper sphere. So also of our 
Arithmetic, Mr. Mill holds, with an able but amazingly credulous 
essayist in the Saturday Review, that if there were a world in which 
‘whenever two pairs of things are either placed in proximity or 
are contemplated together, a fifth thing is immediately created 
aud brought within the contemplation of the mind engaged in 
putting two and two together,”’—“in such a world two and two 
would make five.” In other words, Mr. Mill believes that we 
should lose ow power of identifying the old four units simply 
because a fifth unit was invariably added on their simultaneous 
enumeration. Well, if Mr. Mill and the able Safwday reviewer 
think so, all we can say is they are able to think a world in which 
essential of all princi 
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the identification of A with A. That A may by change 
cease to be A and become B, every one holds to be true ;—but that 
A may be both itself and not itself, or that 2 plus 2 may be at the 
‘noment both 2 plus 2, and also 2 plus 2 plus 1, can only be 
a world where ‘trae’ has no m sxaning. However, thus 
There is no limit to his anxiety to impress 
i. here, indeed, reason 


thought is 


same 
true in 
holds Mr. Mill. 2 
that every foun lation of our reasor 
for anything we know, his favourite law of associ- 
of reason,—may be in 


mpon us 
itself, —nay, : 
ation, which is to his mind the cane ; 
some future world upset, revolutionized, abolishes. But we 
insist on this, mainly to contrast his zeal in favour of possible in- 
tellectual revolutions, with what seems to us his much wiser zeal 
avour of the actual reason of ** such creatures as we are in 


in f . . - v* . . 
such a world as the present.” If Sir William Tamilton had 
only attempted to show that the ultimate dufa of our reason 


here may be false and upset in future, no one would have 
cheered him on like Mr. Mill. But without going so far, he 
in some sense went further. Ile believed our reason to be of 
universal validity, but ventured to think that such reason as we 
have lands us in pairs of absolute contradictions, one of which sis? 
be true, and yet neither of which apparently can be true. 
Against this Mr. Mill's clear understanding absolutely revolts. 
He claims to be able to believe that the universal reason of man 
may turn out idiotic, but prudently finds every anticipation of 
h indictment here, premature, and refutes it with admirable 


suc 
We think he is right in his choice of the alternative, if 


lucidity. 
either alternative be necessary. We would rather believe in an only 
possible idiocy of the human race under cirewnstances as yet quite 
inconceivable with Mr. Mill, than in any clear symptom of its actual 
imbecility, paralysis, or impotence with Sir William Hamilton. 
For our parts, we feel no fear of that universal Bedlam in which 
space is to be boundel by something that is not space, and in which 
two and two will make five. But we do feel a little anxious when 
it is apparently proved to us that, even with our present faculties, 
Reason trips up itself, and that God is an unknown metaphysical 
quantity, telegraphing messages to usin a cypher which means 
one thing when read by //is key, and quite another thing when 
read by ours. 

Nothing can be more admirable than this part of Mr. Mill's 
book,—his explosion of Sir William Hamilton's supposed ** law of 
the conditioned,” and above all, his noble answer to Mr. Mansel's 
thesis that human and divine morality are essentially different 
things. We have not room to cite any illustrations except those 
which bear directly on Mr. Mansel’s peculiar application of Sir 
William Hamilton’s hints to prove the inconceivability of God. 


“The Infinite,” says Mr. Mansel, ‘‘if it is to be conceived at all, must 
be conceived as potentially everything and actually nothing, for if there 
is anything general which it cannot become, it is thereby limited; and 
if there is anything particular which it actually is, it is thereby ex 
eluded from being any other thing. But, again, it must also be 
conceived as actually everything and potentially nothing, for an 
unrealized potentiality is likewise a limitation. If the infinite can 
be that which it is not, it is by that very possibility marked out as 
incomplete, and capable of a higher perfection; if it is actually every- 
thing, it possesses no characteristic feature by which it can be distin- 
guished from anything else, and discerned as an object of conscious- 
ness.” 

On which Mr. Mill remarks :— 

“There certainly is an infinite whose infinitude does not seem to be 
of much use to it. But can a writer be serious who bids us conjure up 
a conception of something which possesses infinitely all conflicting 
attributes, and because we cannot do this without contradiction, would 
have us believe that there is a contradiction in the idea of infinite good- 
ness or infinite wisdom? Instead of ‘the Infinite’ substitute ‘an 
infinitely good Being,’ and Mr. Mansel’s argument reads thus :—‘ If there 
is anything which an infinitely good Being cannot become-—if he cannot 
become bad—that is a limitation, and the goodness cannot be infinite. 
If there is anything which an intinitely good Being actually is (namely, 
good), he is excluded from being any other thing, as from being wise and 
powerful.’ I hardly think that Sir W. Hamilton would patronize this 
logic, learnt though it be in his school.” 

Still more impressive is Mr. Mill's refutation of Mr. Mansel’s 
further inference that because God is infinite and absolute, [is 
infinite goodness must be essentially differeat in type from our 
finite goodness, and that the 
ships in Gol only what it approves in man is destructive of 
revelation and worthy of all condemnation. Mr, Mill replies, 
with admirable precision, — 


‘vulgar Rationvisin ” which wor- 


* Anything carried to the infinite must have all the properties of the | 
same thing as finite except those which depend upon the finiteness. | 
Among the many who have said that we cannot conceive infinite space, | 
did any one ever suppose that it is nof space, — that it does not | 
possess all the properties by which space is characterized? In-| 
tinite space cannot be cubical or spherical, because these are modes of 
being bounded; but does any one imagine that in ranging t! 


hrough it 
ve might arrive at some region which was t extended f whicl 
’ Ene : a ? g ! I i as not ex «le oF Whiten 
” 


ut was not outside another, where, though no Body intervened, | 


motion was impossible, or where the sum of two sides of a triangle was 
less than the third side? The para!lel assertion may be made re- 
specting infinite goodness. What belongs to it as Infinite (or 
more properly as Absolute) I do not pretend to know; but I 
think that infinite goodness must be goodness, and that what is 
not consistent with goodness is not consistent with infinite good- 
ness. If in ascribing goodness to Giod, I do not mean what I mean 
by goodness, if I do not mean the eoodness of which I have some 
knowledge, but an incomprehensible attribute of an incomprehensible 
substanee, which for aught I know may be a totally different quality 
from that which I love and venerate—and even must, if Mr. Mansel is 
to be believed, be in some important particulars opposed to this—what 
do I mean by calling it goodness, and what reason have I for venerat- 
ing it?..... If instead of the ‘glad tidings’ that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellences which the highest human mind ean 
conceive exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the 
world is ruled by a being whose attributes are infinite, but what they 
are we cannot learn, nor what are the principles of his government, 
except that ‘the highest human morality which we are capable of 
conceiving does not sanction them ;’ convince me of it, and I will bear 
my fateas Imay. But when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call this being by the names which express and affirm the 
highest human morality, I say in plain terms that I will not. What- 
ever power such a being may have over me, there is one thing which he 
shall not do; he shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no 
being good who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my 
fellow-creatures, and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so 
calling him,—to hell I will go!” 

We do not know how far Mr. Mill does accept these glad 
tidings of which he so eloqnent!y speaks, but we do know that 
this passage is the true language of prophets and apostles about 
God, who never yet asked any one to worship Him without 
declaring His goodness in the language in which it had been 
manifested in our Lord and come straight home to the heart of 
man. 

“A. K. IL B.” AS A TYROS 
* A. K. IL. B.,” who probably thinks the writers in The Spectator 
harsh and ungenial crities, will searcely believe the joy with which 
we hasten to praise his last book. His preface would of itself 
disarm the severest censor. It positively beams with graceful 
modesty. **.A. K. IH. B.” the ** Country Parson,” the ** Common- 
place Philosopher,” the man of yvenius who can write concerning 
everything or nothing with equal facility, and who has attained the 
art of beating out the thinnest platitude so as to cover the largest 
conceivable niunber of pages, was, he himself informs the world, 
once and that only nine years ago, ‘a young and inexperienced 
writer.” Ife was *‘set to review books written by men much 
older” and (but this is really carrying modesty a little too far) 
“much wiser” than himself. At that interesting period of his 
career he was, he owns, intellectually unable to ** walk alone,” and 
would, it may be inferred, have been prevented by his excessive 
diffidence from attempting to move without leading-strings had 
not his *‘dear friend the editor of Fraser gradually thought he 
might try to walk alone.” How, cheered on by this en- 
couragement, he did walk alone, and with what success he 
wandered over all topics, serious and gay, is known to all 
the readers of current literature. With his later peram- 
bulations we are not at present concerned further than to 
state that success has not turne! the head of the Common-place 
Philosopher, and that he does not disdain to record the days 
when he, like other men, was unknown and insignificant. Our 
present purpose is to note the first steps in the course of the great 
preacher of common-place, and if possible to point out in the 
child some of the lineaments of the man. This we have to some 
extent been enabled to do by a careful examination of The 
Critcal Essays, since they are all taken from among our 
author's earliest productions. Unhappily intense refinement of 
feeling has prevented this volume of reviews from affording a fair 
picture of the writer in his youth. ** It would,” he writes, ** have 
been easy to select smarter essays, but after a few years one 
looks back with little pleasure on ill-natured writing.” If 
“A. K. IL B.” when young could never be ** smart” without 
being * ill-natured,” he doubtless from a moral point of view 








deserves commendation for excluding from his published works all 
trace of wit ancl humour. Still as critics we find it diffieult not 
to deplore the rigid eorrectaess of moral sentiment, whieh de- 
prives the publie of all opportunity of enjoying his youthful 
jocosity. We shall never know what our revered friend was 
only nine years ago as a wit. 

Sut if The Critical Essays Jo not exhibit the Country Parson as 
a huimourist, they certainly enable intelligent readers to under- 
stand the causes of his success as a teacher. Of course these 
youthful reviews are not equal to the products of the author's 
In one or two respects they fall fur short of the 


ture genius, 





'mmerit of his later masterpieces. In the tirst place Tu Critical 
* The itical Ecsans of a Co y La é Lonlon: Longman, 
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Essays contain a considerable number of interesting extracts’ 
from the writings of men such as Whately or Helps, whom 
“A, K. H, B.” mistakenly thought much wiser than him- 
self. In his finished essays he has successfully avoided the 
natural error of giving the public the thoughts of other 
men, and with true wisdom has poured forth his own 
thoughts, and his own thoughts only. Another flaw in his 
reviews, which will, it may be feared, render them uninterest- 
ing to his ardent admirers, is the comparative absence of all 
allusion to himself and his personal affairs. It would indeed be 
unjust to allege that even in his earliest essays there is a complete 
deficiency of those references to his private habits or peculiarities 
which give such an unspeakable charm to the productions of his 
later life. It must, however, be confessed with pain that nine 
years ago ** A. K. IL. B.” had not obtained the knack of introducing 
anecdotes of himself, his little girl, and his distinguished friends. 
Perhaps it is unfair to sean with too careful an eye faults which an 
artist has by degrees learned entirely to avoid. Yct even with a 
view to doing justice to ** A, K. IL. B.’s” progress in the particular 
line of literature which he has followed, it is a duty to remark 
that when first he addressed the public, though always carefully 
avoiding the fatal fault of terseness, he had not attained the 
talent of unlimited prolixity. Thoughts with which he now fills 
three or four pages are found in his Critical Essays reduced 
within a space of ten lines. 

Still if The Critical Essays are to the thoughts of the Com- 
mon-place Philosopher what the frog which had not begun to 
distend itself was to the same animal when it had puffed 
itself out near to perishing, enthusiastic worshippers of the 
Jountry Parson will find much to interest them in the most 
youthful writings of their hero. In these pages all the essen- 
tial features of his genius are to be found, if not fully developed, 
yet quite discernible to an acute observer. The achievements 
of his later years are due to his having seized hold of and 
steadily held by two great conceptions. ‘The first grand truth 
which he, as it were, made his own, is that the mass of men love 
nothing so much as common-places and platitudes. Even the 
indiscretion of youth never tempted him to deviate into originality 
or paradox. An essay on recent metaphysical works admirably 
illustrates this, the very strongest point of ‘‘ A. K. H. B.'s” intel- 
lect. Many young men might have been tempted in a review 
of Maurice and Lewes to hazard assertions or speculations which 
might have startled or puzzled the mass of their readers. 
‘“ A, K. H. B.,” on the contrary, does not let fall an expression 
which might not meet with the approval of the most respectable 
and most ignorant man of common sense. He calmly states 
‘*that a history of philosophic opinion is a history of the vilest 
rubbish and most childish nonsense that ever proceeded from the 
mind of man,” and that ‘‘the common sense of mankind has 
consigned the greater part of it to contempt and oblivion.” 
After this judicious remark, which was itself, we should con- 
jecture, sufficient to make ** A. K. H. B.” the most popular 
of teachers with all that large class who delight in knowing 
that they may comfortably despise what they do not under- 
stand, he points out that Positivisin is nearly the same as 
Atheism, makes a few patronizing remarks about Lewes and 
Maurice, intimating that for his part he far prefers to either of 
them a certain worthy Dr. Fleming, ‘+ the eloquent and accom- 
plished Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow,” and ultimately 
disposes of one of the primary questions of metaphysics by the 
following inimitable appeal to the genial sentiments of the general 
public :—‘* Our readers will probably believe that there can be no 
better refutation of a doctrine than just to feel that to go from our 
chamber into the free air, and look around on to the fields, and 
trees, and hedges, blows the doctrine away into annihilation.” 

What “our readers,” if they ever thought at all, thought of 
this refutation it is perhaps difficult to say, but it is easy enough 
to perceive that the man who could talk of “free air,” ‘ fields, 
trees, and hedges,” was just the man for a popular instructor. 

Indeed in this last passage may be seen a proof that 
“A. K. HL. B.” at the very earliest steps of his career had caught 
a glimpse of what we have ventured to call his second great con- 
ception. It is best defined in his own words :—*+ Authors of late 
years have been recognizing the fact that abstract truths become 
much more generally attractive when something of human interest 
is added to them. Most people feel as if thoughts and opinions 
have a more substantial being, and lose their ghost-like intangi- 
bility, when we know something of the character and history of 
the man who entertained them, and something of the outward 
scenery among which he entertained them.” 





Surely to have apprehended the great fact that ninety-nine men 


out of a hundred care much less about the truth of the doctrin 

which they are taught than about the habits and personal a 
teristics of their teachers, is enough to stamp a young and inex. 
perienced writer as «a man of note, and it must have been on 
reading this sentence that the ‘friend anl elitor” felt that 
his beloved pupil could “walk alone.” But “A. K. HB» 
like other great discoverers, seems to have been slow to realize 
the whole importance of the truth that readers like ** somethin, 

of human interest.” He does not, at least in his Critical Mea 
work out the application of his great principle. To do this 
has been reserved for his maturer experience. Let any one who 
desires to see what is meant by giving ‘- human interest ” to abstract 
questions glance at any of the works in which the Country Parson 
has embodied what he calls ‘his thoughts.” There it will be seen 
how with wonderful art the maximum of gossip can be served up 
together with the minimum of thought, how questions concerning 
old age, concerning failure, or “concerning veal,” may be 
rendered at once interesting and instructive by little details 
about ‘A. K. H. B.'s” childhood, or “A. K. HL. B.'s” gloves, 
It is true that some writers of not inconsiderable reputa- 
tion have it matter of wisdom and good taste 
to keep references to their own autobiography or experience 
out of the works which have made them famous. Readers 
will not, for example, discover from a perusal of Mill's Politica! 
Economy ov of Macaulay's J/istory what may have been the 
peculiar tastes of these writers. ‘The public will never know 
whether Mr. Mill wrote the first chapter of his work on 
political economy sitting at a table, or pursued the some- 
what eccentric course taken (unless our memory deceives us) by 
“A. K. H. B.” of writing on a horse’s back. No reader of 
Macaulay will know what chapters of his history were written 
on sunny and what on cloudy days. In fact it was not till 
“A. K. ID. B.” arose that writers learnt the secret of fla- 
vouring their thoughts with twaddling anecdotes, and until the 
public begin to care a little more for thought and a little less 
for gossip, ‘¢ A. K. H. B.” will be a popular teacher, in virtue of 
the great discovery, made when he was young and inexperienced, 
that ninety-nine readers out of a hundred like to find in what- 
ever they read * something of human interest.” 


deemed a 


WEST AFRICAN PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.* 
Permaprs one of the most remarkable tendencies in the present 
day among Englishmen is shown in the eagerness with which they 
swallow any assertion which goes to prove that the negro race is 
physically separated from the white race by an impassable gulf. 
That there is the same sort of gulf between many blacks and some 
whites which there is between these whites and what they were 
themselves in the barbarous stage is possible. On the other hand, 
if any one will take the trouble to look through the 2,268 African 
proverbs collected by Captain Burton in the book before us, and 
ask himself whether he thinks that the Britons in the time of 
Cesar had a richer store of proverbial philosophy, or one showing 
more acuteness, subtlety, and range of social perception, we think 
he will hesitate before he answers the question in the affirmative. 

Some of the proverbs are in fact identical in sense, and almost 
in form, with European proverbs. ‘* La nuit tous les chats sont 
gris” has its counterpart, in the Accra tongue, in “ Ke dse na le, 
ybomei fe dio,’—“ If it is dark, all men are black.” ‘ Ad 
Greeas Calendas,” in the Kanuri tongue, becomes ‘* When fowls 
cut their teeth.” ‘* He has one foot in this world and one in the 
next” is our * IIe has one foot in the grave.” In the Oji tongue, 
‘One palm tree spoils the palm wine” is the Oji form of “A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Another Oji proverb is, 
‘* When gold comes near you it glistens.” Here is a very pregnant 
form of ** Every man’s house is his castle "—‘* Nobody assails a Ha- 
hinniat the door of his nest, and says to him, you stink”—now the 
Iahinni is a large, black, fetid ant. ‘ Pull out the beam from your 
own eye” isin the Oji tongue ‘If you can pull out, pull out your own 
grey hairs.” ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success” is, it seems to us, 
clearly meant by “ Birihi enkyen ogya koko,’ —* There is nothing 
so redas fire.” ‘Then there is ** Le moine répond, comme Il’abbé 
chante,” which in Oji is ‘ If you point your thumb at public solem- 
nities you will be kicked for your pains.” [This is our freer para- 
phrase of Captain Burton’s translation.] ‘+ Gutta cavat lapidem ” 
has a poetical counterpart in ‘+ Hamma hamma kyirre ketebo,” or, 
“+ String string will bind even a leopard,”—meaning, string added to 
string. ‘‘ Noman can serve two masters ” is most energetically ren- 
dered in the Accra tongue by *‘ Thou wilt serve seventeen masters.” 
‘These examples are sufficient to show that the African tribes have 





* Wit and Wisdom from West Africa; or,a Book of Proverbial Philosophy, Idioms, 
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generalized the results of social observation so as in “age a 
to hit upon the identical thoughts of the very people who ¢ ree 
them. But if we leave such coincidences aside, and look at 
the collection of proverbs gen 
a range of worldly wisdom they embrace, and how subtle are 
some of the trains of thought. 
the most delicate sensitiveness to metaphysical thought, elemen- 
tary, it is true, but keen and strong. ** A tree which has no fork 
is difficult to climb” is a half civilized, but fresh and powerful 
version of the Latin ‘Divide et impera.” ** No one gives a pig toa 
hyena to keep” is a perfect sample of shrewd, worldly, administra- 
tive wisdom which the Comptroller of the Exchequer would 
have done well to apply to the case of Mr. Edmunds. We 
have put the following into vernacular English, in order to render 
it more intelligible :—* If the devil goes to church, he goes from 
the witch's house.” ‘*'The face of water is beautiful, but it is 
not good to sleep on it.” * Clear water is not wanted for quench- 
ing fire,”"—a motto this which ought to be inscribed by The Re- 
cord over its office as its own peculiarly. ‘‘ People do not look into 
a bottle with both eyes” sounds very deep and wise, but we do 
not catch its drift, to our great regret, it seems so exceedingly neat 
and clear. ‘‘ Whoever wants me as I am, is content,” is the very 
milk of young arrogance. There is almost Shakespearian roguery 
about it. ‘“‘I'wo crocodiles do not live in one hole,”"—and yet Mr. 
Gladstone aud Mr. Disraeli can converse amicably together at one 
another's houses, so far have the sons of Church and State risen 
above the sons of the forest. “The young wild hog asked his 
mother, ‘ Mamma, what are the warts in thy face?’ She replied, 
‘ By and bye, thou wilt have seen it already.’” -tnglice, ** You'll 
have a few on your own, dear, soon (bless the sweet cherub's 
impudence).” ‘The grub becomes a butterfly” is the Yoruban 
sneer for “Set a beggar on horseback,” but it would do equally 
well, or better perhaps, to express that small beginnings may lead 
to great ends. The Efiks are of opinion that “ Hunger spoils 
love,"—so, Juan found, does sea-sickness. ‘ The evil-doer is ever 
anxious” proves that the Yorubans have an undeveloped theory of 
Conscience. ‘ Though the glow-worm never kindles a fire, yet it 
travels with glowing fire at its tail,” is another proverb which, so 
far as we are concerned, is in a virgin state, and waits for an appli- 
cation. ‘ You cannot shave a man’s head in his absence” might 
be avery savage denial of the French saying, ** Les absents ont 
toujours tort,” were we not informed that it has no cynical mean- 
ing. 

Some of our readers may imagine that this reviewer is per- 
fectly familiar with the Wolof, Kanuri, Oji, Accra, Yoruban, and 
other African tongues. THe is not though, and so our readers, as 
well as ourselves, must take Captain Burton’s Yoruba, Accra, 
Oji, Kanuri, Wolof, and other accomplishments upon trust. 
May they have the childlike faith that we have! though even we- 
confess that Biribi enkyen oqya koko sounds to us very much like 
the Bimbrrr bimbrrr boo, timbrrr timbuctoo of the song we all know 
so well, which says so very much and means so very little. Does 
Captain Burton know all these tongues, really now? Are these 
proverbs bond fide? Or has he, with the consummate audacity of 
a consummate traveller, invented seven languages and two thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight proverbs? If he has, he is such a 
bold and clever scoundrel-rogue that we forgive him, and herewith 
bestow upon him our blessing and absolution, Benedicare Burton ! 





MR. TROLLOPE’S HUNTING SKETCHES.* 
Mr. Trouore is great in the physiognomy of all practical pur- 
suits. There is no other writer who catches so skilfully the 
various forms in which professional tasks or duties combine with 
personal characteristics, and so brings men distinctly before the 
eye in close relation to the life they live and the influence it exerts 
upon them. Indeed even with women he pursues the same method, 
and paints them rather in relation to their little plans and aims 
and strategic methods of pursuing those aims than in themselves. 
Hence hunting is a subject which, as he appears to know it well, 
admirably suits his powers. It is a practical profession in itself, 
aud being a profession which is also of the nature of an amuse- 
ment, there is all the more variety in the effects which it pro- 
duces.on the external life of those who follow it. ‘The book is 
interesting too as showing us Mr. Trollope’s power of conception 
when he is obliged to draw classes without the individualizing 
touch which makes his novels so amusing,—to give us his field of 
view without the bright spots of distinguishing colour which are 
to most of us the attraction of fiction. ‘There is no doubt that 





* Hunting Sketches. By Anthony Trollope. (Reprinted from The Pall Mall Gazette) 
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this necessity of abstaining from putting in individual figures 
involves to him a loss of stimulus. Any one who will compare 
the admirable hunting sketch in Can You Forg've Her? with 


erally, it is surprising what | these very clever but more general pictures of the different 


component elements of the hunting-field, will see what we mean. 


“No sleep, no dream,” shows | In the overbearing selfishness and reserve of George Vavasour 


there was apparently no particular adaptation to the requirements 
of a hunting sketch, yet Mr. Trollope found them there. In the 
picture of his relation to his groom, the fear he felt of inquiring 
too particularly as to the character of the hunter he wished to sell, 
the way in which he was overreached by that fear and induced to self 
him under his true worth, and in his demeanour throughout the hunt, 
Mr. ‘Trollope found materials for bringing out many of the living 
characteristics of the sport and the society it brings together which 
will not be found in the more general sketches before us. Lively and 
amusing as they are, they read.as if they had cost the author more 
trouble than he would have found in drawing thesame types in indi- 
vidual pictures. They read as if he had had the duty of abstracting 
from individual cases, and it had cost him some pains to expel the 
individual element and retain the type in his picture. The ‘ hunting 
parson ’ is, for instance, certainly faint, to the picture he could have 
given us of a specific Barchester clergyman indulging in the same 
amusement, He hesitates a little in his own mind where to draw 
the line between individual and typical characteristics,—what to 
ascribe to the parson’s personal estimate of the inconsistency of the 
amusement with his professional character, and what to the general 
professional estimate of the same inconsistency. Mr. ‘Trollope has 
performed in these sketches the scientific operation of abstraction on 
the population of his own memory an1 imagination. He has 
classified them, anJ found it an effort to do so. 

The sketches are, however, very good, especially the pictures of the 
man who hunts and does not like it, the man who hunts and does 
like it, and the man who hunts and doves not jump. In the first 
of these, the best part of the picture is not so much in the hunting- 
field as in the treatment of those joys which belong to the pre- 
liminaries of hunting,—the running down to look after your 
hunters in the country, the buying of your clothes, the array of the 
top-boots in the dressing-room, the man’s attempts to overcome 
that grain in his nature which makes hunting disagreeable to him 
though the reputation of being a hunting man is so agreeable, 
and his efforts to make himself believe he will like it in future 
though he has never liked it yet. Mr. Trollope draws with great 
humour the compulsion exercised upon him by the summer pre- 
parations for hunting, the boasts to female cousins, the red coat and 
the hunting boots, how all these—the real fascinations of the sport 
to such men—avenge themselves on him by forcing him into the 
chase when the fox is away, ‘‘ and the moment for liking it has come, 
if only it were possible ;” and how such pluck as he has, shows 
itself not in boldly confessing to himself that he does not like it, 
riding away from the field, and giving up the pretence, but in the 
effort to be what he has professed to be and is not—a hunting man by 
preference. Mr. Trollope is best when he keeps away from the 
merely practical part of the affair, and shows the action of human 
motives upon it. Not intending to hunt ourselves, we do not 
very much mind about his views how to ride to hounds, but wedo 
enjoy hearing him tell us how the man who hunts and does not 
jump, who on principle goes round by the roads and gates, snubs 
the unfortunates who have been thrown off in the endeavour to 
keep up with the hounds, and enjoys the advantage of superior 
experience in spite of the modesty of his practical course :— 

“ As he trots along the road, occasionally breaking into a gallop whem 
he perceives from some sign known to him that the hunt is turning 
from him, he is generally accompanied by two or three unfortunates 
who have lost their way and have straggled from the hounds; and to 
them he isa guide, philosopher, and friend. He is good-natured for the 
moment, and patronizes the lost ones. He informs them that they are 
at last in the right way, and consoles them by assurances that they have 
lost nothing. ‘The fox broke, you know, from the sharp corner of 
Granby Wood,’ he says,—‘the only spot that the crowd had left for 
him. I saw him come out, standing on the bridge in the road. Then 
he ran up-wind as far as Green's barn.’—‘ Of course he did,’ says one 
of the unfortunates who thinks he remembers something of the barn in 
the early part of the performance ; ‘I was with the three or four first 
as far as that..—‘There were twenty men before the hounds there,” 
says our man of the road, who is not without a grain of sarcasm, and 
can use it when he is strong on his own ground. ‘ Well, he turned 
there, and ran back very near the corner; but he was headed by a 
sheep-dog, luckily, and went to the left across the brook.’—‘ Ah! that's 
where I lost them,’ says one unfortunate.—‘I was with them miles 
beyond that,’ says another.—‘ There were five or six men rodo the 
brook,’ continues our philosopher, who names the four or five, not men- 
tioning the unfortunate that had spoken last as having been among tho 
number. ‘Well; then he went across by Ashby Grange, and tried the 
drain at the back of the farmyard, but Bootle had had it stopped. A 
fox got in there one day last March, and Bootle always stops it since 
that. So he had to go on, and he crossed the turnpike close by Ashby 
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Church. Tsaw him cross, and the hounds were then full five minutes! Doron. Poems by Dorothea and Donald Ogilvy. (William Blac! 
x- 


%ehind him. He went through Frolic Wood, but he didn’t hang a mi- | 


nute, and right up the pastures to Morley Hall.'—‘That’s where I was 


thrown out,’ says the unfortunate who had boasted before, and who is 


still disposed to boast a little. But our philosopher assures him that he 
has not in truth been near Morley Hall; and when the unfortunate one 
makes an attempt to argue, puts him down thoroughly. ‘All Ican say 
is, you couldn't have been there and be here too at this moment. Mor- 
ley Hall is a mile and a half to our right, and now they're coming round 
to the Linney. He'll go into the little wood there, and as there isn’t as 
much as a nutshell open for him, they'll kill him there. It'll have been 
a tidy little thing, but not very fast. I’ve hardly been out of a trot yet, 
but we may as well move on now.’ Then he breaks into an easy canter 
by the side of the road, while the unfortunates, who have been rolling 
among the heavy-ploughed ground in the early part of the day, make 
vain efforts to ride by his side.” 

That is very good, and it is so because it approaches so near the 
verge of an individual picture, and has so little of the mere type. 
Mr. Trollope is never so ineffective as when he discusses, as he fre- 
quently will, a semi-moral or semi-social question. In treating of the 
hunting parson, for example, after showing that in his opinion hunt- 
ing is as harmless and innocent an amusement for a clergyman as a 
rubber of whist, and much more useful to his health, he yet decides 
that in deference to public opinion the clergyman should cease to do 
what the public have a groundless prejudice against his doing. At 
that rate we shall never have clergymen who break through the 
horrible insularity of their profession, and teach us that they are 
men like ourselves, and subjected to the same code of duty. Dis- 
cussion, however, is not precisely Mr. Trollope’s forte. As a whole 
the sketches have but little of it, are vivid and vigorous, and well 
«leserved republication from The Pall Mall Gazette. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
es 

Evenings in Arcadia, Fdited by John Dennis. (E. Moxon and Co.) — 
Convorsations on the English rural poets by three friends, who must, 
‘we suppose, be taken to have a real existence. From internal evidence 
wo should hardly have arrived at that conclusion, and the form at least 
of the remarks of Hartley and Stanley must be due to Talbot or the 
editor. Their criticism is just and sensible, and very few will be the 
readers who will not recognize a much profounder acquaintance with 
our minor poets in the friends than he possesses himself. From the 
onversational form into which it is thrown two good results have 
followed —the maintenance of a common-sense tone, and a freedom from 
that necessity of saying something distinct about each poet which often 
tempts the writer of set essays to see more in poets like Shenstone or 
Akenside than is really to be found in them. On the other hand, a 
volume of critical talk is rather discursive, and must be read piecemeal. 
Evenings in Arcadia is worth reading. 

The Persecution of the Knights Templars. By Anthony O'Neal Haye. 
(T. G. Stevenson.)—We cannot say that Mr. Haye seems to us to have 
aided anything to our knowledge of this subject, but he has told the 
story well aud plainly. On his own showing it seems clear that the 
Templars were a most dangerous body to the Kings of France. So long 
as they were in the Holy Land their wealth was simply a drain on the 
resources of the kingdom, but when they were driven out and the 
Grand Master wasin France their attention was naturally turned to 
French politics. Of course they siaed with the Popes, and a body of 
trainod soldiers, who as ecclesiastics were exempt from civil control, 
““ whose wealth consisted in enormous sums of money, being in that 
respect the richest men in France,” always intriguing against the King, 
was obviously intolerable. If the monarch had not destroyed the 
Templars, the Templars would have destroyed the monarchy. Their 
pride, too, and arrogance were absolutely proverbial. As for the means by 
which the Order was destroyed they were simply infamous, but history 
has long since vindicated their innocence as completely as Mr. Haye can 
do. The charges against them were absurd, nor has Von Hammer made 
them at all more credible. If the Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights had 
not conquered themselves a kingdom each, they would certainly have 
shared the fate of the Order of the Temple. What authority has Mr. 
Haye for the portrait of the Grand Master Dr. Molai which he gives as 
a frontispiece ? 

General Todleben’s History of the Defence of Sebastopol. A Review. 
By W. Howard Russell. (Tinsley Brothers.)—For the substance of 
General Todlebon’s splendid work we must refer our readers to the 
‘slaborate review which appeared in our columns shortly after the pub- 
lication of the original work. We have hore, from the pon of Zhe Times’ 
special correspondent in the Crimea, what is indeed “a review ” in this 
sense, that it appeared as such in The Times, but is rather an abstract. 
We do not say this by way of complaint, for the latter is the more use- 
ful of the two. General Todleben’s work is so costly as to be beyond 


wood and Sons.)—Dorothea has the lion’s share of this volume, and th 
| result is that it is marked to the full by that dolorous gloom which s 
| the prevailing atmosphere in which poetesses live. How the ines 
can have the face to say that “many pleasant hours haya passed te 
writing” this volume we do not know. The woes of the disappointey 
| lover may have a pleasing melancholy about them perhaps, but these 
poems seem to have been written for tombstones and rejected becans, 
they are too long. Of the first sixteen only four are not about some. 
body’s demise, and the titles of six begin with “On the death of,” Then 
comes the inevitable allowance of verses on the marriage of the Pringg of 
Wales and the death of Prince Albert. Here is the beginning of a Poem 
ealled “ The English Nation—To Queen Victoria.” 
“The greatest nation of the earth, 

In memory of transcendent worth. 

Of talents, genius rarely seen, 

Unite with thee, illustrious Queen, 

In thy most anxious wish to raise 

A trophy to thy Consort's praise.” 
The conclusion is that stone or marble are unnecessary, the best memo. 
rial will be ‘the tear, the sigh, the yearning thought of days gone by,” 
and “his unspotted name,”—which is perhaps true, but is rather 
Scotchy. Yet the authors of this stuff often write verses descriptive of 
Scotch scenery of very considerable merit, though not, we think, aboye 
the average of good magazine poetry. 

Epoch Men. By Samuel Neil. (W. P. Nimmo.)—This ridiculoys 
name is prefixed to eight biographies of Charlemagne, Gregory VIL, 
Roger Bacon, Dante, Chaucer, Copernicus, Lord Clive, and James Watt, 
The two first and the last may perhaps be considered as good repre- 
sentatives of the spirit of their time. But the fact is Mr. Neil meant no. 
thing in the world by his title. Sir Bulwer-Lytton, says that “ History 
is rarely more than the biography of great men.” If this means his- 
tory as written by most historians, there is much truth in it; in any 
other sense the aphorism is pure Bulwer-Lytion, and no more, How- 
ever, it incited Mr. Neil to “narrate some of the more striking events 
of history through the medium of the lives of the great men of each 
epoch.” And they prove that there is “ample scope in human life for 
individual effort and energy.” Who ever doubted it? But itis obvious 
that many of these eminent persons whose lives Mr. Neil has written 
represent nothing that deserves to be called an epoch in the history 
even of European civilization. The title is a piece of grandiloquent 
balderdash, and the style is of the samo pattern. “The gleam upon 
the ultimate heights of effort,” says Mr. Neil, “was already becoming 
visible.” Again, ‘It may be possible to construct fine systems of nature 
out of pure thoughts excited by experience, but they will rarely bear 
the test of methodical investigation, ¢. e., gradual succession and fore- 
thoughtful induction—the only true means by which transient external 
experiences can be seen and known and transmitted to the under- 
standing.” But the three first pages of the life of Roger Bacon are 
perhaps as pure nonsense as ever was written. And yet Mr. Neil can 
be sensible enough when he abandons the idea that he is a philosopher, 
and does not try to be eloquent. This work is in reality a volume of 
biographies for boys, and if all the fine writing was cut out it would not 
be a bad one. 

Fresh Springs of Truth. A Vindication of the Essential Principles of 
Christianity. (Charles Griffin and Co.)—Compared with many of the 
vindications which are still issuing from the press this deserves very 
high praise, for it is written in a thoroughly charitable spirit. It is 
also the work of a thoughtful and cultivated man, Regarded in the 
abstract it is useless, for there are hundreds of better vindications in 
existence, and the number of them rather throws doubt on Christianity. 
If it wants so much vindication, must it not be weak? We need hardly 
say we do not think so, but that is really a fair argument. Then so far 
as the special controversies of the day go, does the author imagine that 
the sceptic will read his book, or that he would be convinced by finding 
more than one-fifth of the volume devoted to proving that astronomy, 
geology, and the kindred sciences are really a mass of unproved assump- 
tions? They may be so, but the author of this work is not the man to 
establish it, for his ‘science ” is not at all on a level with his ethics. 

The Law Magazine and Law Review. May, 1865. (Butterworth’s.) 
—The editorship of this magazine has, we are informed, recently changed 
hands, and an effort is to be made to impart to it, not perhaps a popular, 
but at least a less technical character. It will in future be devoted less 
to law than jurisprudence, but jurisprudence from a legal point of view. 
In this capacity it will be extremely useful, for there are innumerable 
questions of great social importance, and interesting to very large classes of 
the community, which must be looked at on this side as well as on the popu- 
lar side before they can be satisfactorily settled. The lawyer's view of a 
subject is not the governing view, but a necessary one. Now lawyers 








always fancy it to be the governing view, and those who are not lawyers 
must borrow the legal spectacles to see as they seo. And if under the 
present management The Law Magazine fulfils the office of the legal 
spectacles for the public, it will discharge a most useful and much needed 








the reach of the ordinary reader, and Mr. Russell gives him in a cheap function. In this number most of the half-legal, half-social, questions 
portable volume the substance of what would be otherwise practically | of the day are carefully treated—* The Legal Position of the Church of 
inaccessible. The reviow is slightly enlarged from the pages of The | England,” “The Law of Divorce as Compared with that of America,” 
Times by judiciously chosen extracts, and positive errors are pointed out | “« Criminal Rosponsibility,” “‘ The Patent Laws.” Lighter papers are 
either by critical remarks or succinct notes. those on “ Forsyth’s Cicero” and “A Legal Triptych” in which Plunket 
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Eldon and Romilly are coupled together one scarcely knows how, but so 
¢ a 
ive contrast. 
9 form an effective ; Ne 
{ Splendid Fortune. A novel. By the Author of Zhe Gentle Life. 
; x is . (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) —This is a very good speci- 
= . ‘ . . “sige 
n of the ordinary novel of the circulating libraries. The story is 
2° »ple credit for very enormous 


,ll put together and, if one can give pe . 
" not of the world, even probable. Whether ladies so shrewd as 
a Amethyst and Miss Nightley could be induced to give 100/. for a 


as t 


es certificate under the idea that its destruction would destroy 
anaanian of tho marriage may be well doubted. The most that it 


could do—and indeed all the author makes it do—is to put some diffi- 
culty in the way of finding the requisite proof, And it may be taken 
as indisputable that an existing any some parish register will cer- 
tainly be found, if the succession to * aera fortune depends on 
it. The loss of such a document, even in the peculiar circumstances 
supposed by the author, is hardly of enough imp®rtance to account for 
all the distress and disturbance which he represents it as causing. It 
is, however, obviously no bad story, of which there is nothing worse to 
say than this, and the character-drawing is very much above the 
average. A Splendid Fortune is not a work of genius, but it supplies a 
popular demand with good workmanlike stuff. 

Guide to Every-Day Knowledge. By the Rov. Dr. Brewer. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—A quaint little work, intended to supply the want 
of a school-book, which teaches “common things "—what to do when a 
porson cuts himself—the reason of all the various household manufac- 
tures, such as butter and the like. It is, we think, very well done, but 
children will learn even the very simplest words by rote if the teacher 
does not watch them. Still what can bo done by making a book plain 
and simple Dr. Brewer certainly does. 

Woman's Work in the Church. By John M. Ludlow. (Alexander 
Strahan.)—The subject of this work has been handled so frequently of 
late that it is only fair to the author to say that it was mostly written twelve 
years ago, and was preceded by a paper on the same subject which 
appeared in Zhe Edinburgh Review of May, 1848. More recently Mr. 
Ludlow wrote two papers for Good Words, which incurred the censure 
of the Free Church Presbytery of Strathbogie, N.B., for their Romaniz- 
ing tendencies—to which reverend kody with grim pleasantry he now 
dedicates this fuller expression of his views. We need hardly say that 
Mr. Ludlow's book in no way justifies the apprehensions of the watchful 
shepherds of Strathbogie. He has wisely given the subject a historical 
rather than a social treatment, and after carefully distinguishing between 
what he considers the three Apostolic classes of women—the deaconesses, 
the Church-widows, and Church-virgins—he shows how they became 
eventually merged into one under the influence of the ascetic principle, 
and how the idea of the holiness of celibacy finally destroyed the female 
diaconate by secluding religious women from the world behind the 
walls of the nunnery. Mr. Ludlow would revive the order of female 
deacons by eliminating the monastic notion altogether, and especially 
insists on the necessity of placing the deaconesses’ institutes under the 
guidanco of a married man. There can, we think, be no doubt that 
bodies of devout ladies organized something on the principle of the 
Béguines in Belgium would in great cities or populous districts be of 
the greatest assistance to the clergy. But in rural parishes the parson’s 
wife now commonly discharges the functions of the deaconess, and we 
should certainly doubt the expediency of reviving anything in the nature 
of an ordination of female deacons. After a lapse of twelve centuries a 
ceremony will not bear resuscitation, though a principle may, if it is 
suffered to take a thoroughly modern form. In style and freedom 
from digression this little book is quite a model. 

Strive and Wait. By John Roso Butlin. (William Freeman.)— 
Regarded in itself, this book cannot be praised. The author narrates 
far tvo much, and the love-passages of Philip Marsham have absolutely 
nothing to do with the development of the idea of the author. The 
death of Neville indeed deprives the novel of all interest, nor is it easy 
to see why he is drawn so carefully at the commencement of the story 
if he is to disappear so quictly in the middle of it. On the other hand, 
the narrative is that of a cultivated mind, and there is a deal of quiet 
descriptive power, especially in the picture of the hero’s father and 
home. But the main idea of the book is so good that one cannot help 
regretting that it has not been worked up into a more striking picture. 
Three men, Marsham, Fluker, and Burford, are contrasted—the two 
first born to competence, the latter poor. Marsham is ambitious, takes 
to literature, marries happily, attains more than average success as an 


author and politician, and we leave him at forty in Tyburnia, prosperous, 
Fluker, on the other hand, abjured | 


childless, and with impaired health. 
ambition, and devoted himself to enjoying the world rationally and with 
moderation. At the same age he is a strong, healthy, happy country 
gentleman, with a large family and a blameless temper. Burford, for 
his part, gets a fellowship, and stays at the University till he has re- 
paid his parents the expense of his education, then throws up the 
fellowship so as to bo perfectly free and lives in chambers in town, 
earning just enough by his pen to maintain him and spending the rest 
of his time in study. He values nothing but his leisure and independ- 
ence. Mr. Butlin obviously sympathizes with Fluker and Burford, 
and not with Marsham, bat he admires the latter and does him justice. 
To live Fluker’s life a man must be born with Fluker’s temper, which 


very few are. And if Marsham’s ill-health is the natural result of a 








sedentary life, why is Burford saved from it by the gratuitous endow- 
ment of “an iron constitution?” The flaw in Burford’s armour is 
there. What is to become of him in illness or old ago? Marsham and 
he should have changed careers in prudence, but Mr. Butlin is right in 
making men's lives depond on their temperament, not their interests. 
And he is still more right in holding up contentment as the main want 
of our restless, pushing, dissatisfied civilization. It may be below a 
high ambition, but it is far above the English desire of “getting on.” 
Mr. Butlin puts this so fairly and clearly that we heartily wish that he 
had been more successful in working it into a story. 

Life in Java. By William Barrington D’Almeida. Two vols, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—We know so little of Java that it would be 
captious indeed to quarrel with what Mr. D'Almeida gives us, a vory 
agreeable description of what he and his wife saw. They seem to havo 
journeyed pretty well over the whole island, and to have turned their 
attention to anything which was uppermost—scenery, antiquities, 
manners, or natural history. The book is in fact a very amusing, 
lively traveller's diary, but Mr. D’Almeida does not seem to have taken 
enough with him to the island to be able, according to the old saying, 
to bring very much away. Of the relations of the natives with the 
Dutch we learn very little, and what he does say would lead to the con- 
clusion that the former are much better governed than has been com- 
monly supposed. If there is any discontent, Mr. D'Almeida seems to 
have seen nothing of it. As for Sir Stamford Raffles, his rule has 
apparently left not a trace of itself, at all events it has left none in 
this book. And they who want to understand the constitution, govern- 
ment, ar statistics of the island must look elsewhere. But a book is 
not to be blamed for not doing what it does not attempt. A map would 
have added greatly to the reader's enjoyment. 

Signe’s History. A Norwegian tale. By Magdalene Thoresen. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. M. R. Barnard. (Chapman and Hall.)—Kolbein 
Starkar (Strong Karl) is tho richest farmer in a secluded parish of 
Norway, unpopular from his pride, but passionately attached to his 
pretty daughter Signe. The clergyman of the parish is of noble family, 
who out of disgust with the world has retired with his only son to this 
eure, which in his pride and disdain he utterly neglects, morely per- 
forming the services of the church. When his son is grown up 
he falls in love with Signe, but the father orders him away from home, 
and when Signe proves to be with child sternly refuses to recall him. 
Gudmund, the son, is weak and selfish, and fears to bo disinherited. 
Kolbein forgives his daughter on her doing public ponance for her sin, 
but vows vengeance on Gudmund. When, however, the opportunity 
arrives he foregoes his revenge, losing his life in doing so. The parson 
becomes insane, and eventually Gudmund returns a beggar, one does 
not know how, and destroys himself by rushing into the burning ruins 
of the parsonage, one does not know why. Signe and her son live on, 
the former spending herself in works of charity. It is curious to see 
how the old gloomy idea of destiny is worked into Christianity, so to 
speak, in this Norse story. The catastrophe is scarcely intelligible from 
the cause-and-effect point of view, and there isa vague mysticism about 
it which in a longer story would be wearisome. On the other hand, 
there is an artistic simplicity in the narrative which, coupled with the idea 
of fate above alluded to, gives Signe’s History quite an antique air. The 
character-drawing is very Vigorous and fresh. Sigue herself, the old 
servant Massi, and the clergyman’s sister are admirable, as also is the 
contrast between the pride of Kolbein and the priest, the pride of over- 
prosperity and of disappointed, brooding, worldly ambition. 

Yessy and Poitiers. By F. G. Edgar. (S. O. Beeton.)—We think 
that the merits of Mr. Edgar's stories are not enhanced by the informa- 
tion the publisher gives us that they were designed to show the “state 
and growth of England.” No one, we believe, would ever have dis- 
covered it from the books themselves, and praise undeserved is scandal 
in disguise, whether it is so meant or not. A purpose of that sort 
generally spoils a fiction; let us be thankful that it has not spoiled Mr. 
Edgar’s. For his tales have a peculiar and very rare charm. Up to his 
untimely death he had never parted, even amid the racket of London 
literary life, with the mental simplicity of a boy, and he believed in the 
age of chivalry from the bottom of his heart. Thus he is able to tell 
Froissart’s stories with a reality which is quite marvellous, and which 
will not be easily imitated. This volume is a very handsome one, pro- 
fusely illustrated, but Mr. Dudley's engravings are cruelly tested by 
being set side by side with Gustave Doré’s. Of these last the wood- 
cuts at pp. 256 and 327 deserve especial mention. 

A Bit of Bread. Part I, Translated from the French of Joan 
Mace by Mrs. Gatty. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—This volume relates 
to animals, as the first did to man, and we can give it no higher praise 
than at the time of its publication we were compelled to award to that. 
It is the very best scientific book for children we ever read, and the 
translator’s work is as well done in its way as the author's. Here is the 
end of the matter, an animal is a digestive tube served by organs, and so 
far as man is an animal that is his definition. Does it not follow that 
dyspepsia is the lowest form of bodily degradation? Our grandeur and 
our baseness are, as Pascal said, inseparable. We are the first of 
animals, for we have the most complicated digestive tube, but then 
how fearfully we suffer from indigestion. It should teach us all 


humility. 
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The Angle House. A novel in 3 vols. (T. Cantley Newby.)—The 
author of this work must be a disciple of Zadkiel. The Angle House 
is built in the form of “the Taautic Cross,” which is “the perfect 
symbol of the Infinite Intelligence invented by Hermes Trismegistus.”’ 
There is also a deal of mystical nonsense (it may fairly be so called, 
for itis never made intelligible even as magic) which has no bearing 
whatever upon a story, that is of the simplest kind, and in form an 
autobiography. Harry Neville, the son of a Dissenting minister, and 
brother-in-law of two clergymen of the Establishment, declines to go to 
Cambridge and enter the Church from conscientious scruples, He goes 
to a Dissenting college at Hackney, and leaves it for similar reasons. He 
takes to literature and attains to fair success, one of the incidents of his 
career being that he sends anessay to The Times newspaper, asking a 
guinea for it; it is accepted, and ho is then employed to write leading 
articles at the same rate. Finally he goes back to his mother at the 
Angle House, and marries the niece of a shopkeeper, who turns out to 
be the only child of a neighbouring baronet. About the minor incidents 
there is nothing remarkable except the mysticism, nor about the style, 
except the occasional occurrence of such phrases as “ he never behaved 
strictly courteous to her.” (p. 49.) 

Beatrice Leigh. A novelin 2 vols. By Laura Jane Curling. (T. C. 
Newby.) Behind the Curtain. Anovel in 3 vols. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. R. Addison. (Maxwell and Co.)—Neither of these novels calls for 
much criticism, nor have they much in common, except that both turn 
on that ordinary incident the abduction of the child of a man of great 
station and fortune by its uncle. In each case the child grows up a 
model of purity and honour, and is immediately recognized from its 
striking likeness to its sainted mother. This, together with the evi- 
dence of the infamous person who was the instrument of the abduction, 
at once restores it to its property and rank. It would, however, be un- 
just to deny that Miss Curling has written a pleasing though rather 
lackadaisical story, while Colonel Addison’s three volumes are a mass of 
impossible crimes. He does not even preserve common consistency in his 


p- 9, speaks like a highly-educated person, —in Vel. Ul, deep. Sate 
not open his lips without an error in grammar. But ag the Pri 
wrote Coleman developed from a respectable upper servant into aa 
and it is well known to authors of novels of the calibre of Behind a 
Curtain, that vice always makes a man speak bad grammar, the 
Paid in Full. A novel in 3 vols. By Henry James Byron. (yy 

well and Co.)—Mr. Byron writes easily and pleasantly, and has Mn 9 
a novel which is very readable, where he treats of a kind of life of an 
he has of course seen a good deal—life behind the scenes ag vieinatd 

a theatrical author. With the aristocracy he is less successful, becg, 
more conventional. The old wicked nobleman, with the soft-apokes 
valet who has sworn his ruin, because he seduced the girl whom . 
valet had loved in his early youth, is a kind of incident which ig quite 
worked out. And Lord Glenburn is not in any senso ruined by the 
valet, but by the rascality of his attorney and his own folly in marryi 

a very young woman of infamous parentage for her beauty, aaa 
course runs away from him. Even the scuffle in which the peer kills 
Horace Bentley, his natural son, is in no way the work of the vaiet, whose 
sole achievement is to tell his master who Horace was. All this ig very 
dull and melodramatic. Horace Bentley's own adventures—for, like 
all other novels, this, too, has a double plot—are far better done. He is 
apprenticed to a surgeon, marries his daughter, is turned out of doors, 
and takes to literature and farce-writing, does not treat his wife very 
well, who dies in child-birth, and so is killed by Lord Glenburn with 
perfect justice as administered in novels. This outline gives Mr, Byron 
an opportunity of describing, as we have said, a kind of life he knows 
well, and he avails himself of it. Horace’s vanity, and conceit, and 
pecuniary shifts, and the flirtation with Miss Wellington aro very well 
described, as is the character of Charley Tindal, the man who gets “g 
quasi-literary credit of a cheap order” mainly by vivacious talking and 
partnership with aspirants who do the work while he shares tho profits 
Who has not lent Charley Tindal half a sovereign? But though Mr. 
Byron does this sort of thing very well, he must remember that it is not 
the kind of life novel-readers, who are mostly women, care much about. 





characters, Coleman, the valet of the Hon. George Sydney, at Vol. I., 
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Simpkin and Marsball—The Quadrature of the Circle, 
by James Smith. 

Whitfield, Green, and Co,—The Hebrew Scriptures, by 
Samuel Sharpe. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lza and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and sould see that Lez and Perxtns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barci.ay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
--The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachie disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co,, Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 








RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., pure 

and good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aud SON 

for more than &@ hundred years, 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 








T= RAILWAY CREDIT COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Companies’ 
Act, 1862. 
Capital, £2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
(With power to increase.) 

First issue, 20,000 Shares, of which it is expected only 
£10 per share will be required to be called up. 

Deposit on application, £1 per Share; on allotment, £2 
per share: and £2 per Share one month after allot- 
ment. 

Calls not to exceed £2 10s. per Share, at intervals of not 
less than three calendar months. 

Bankers—London and Westminster Bank; Union Bank 
of Manchester; Birmingham Banking Company. 

Brokers —Lo don: Francis Burnand, Esq., County Cham- 
bers, 14 Cornhill. Manchester: Messrs. Hoyland and 
Prince, Exe'iange Bu Idings, Birmingham ; W. J. Scvtt, 
Esq., Waterloo street. 

Temp rary Offices—9 Finsbary place South, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed to carry out, among 
others, the following objects :— 

To facilitate the formation or execution of railways and 
other public works. 

To provide the contractors for such works with a 
medium for securing prompt and effectual support to 
their undertakings. 

To lessen the disappointments and delays often met 
with by contractors and others in obtaining prompt 
advances on railway and other securities. 

Prospectuses aud forms of application for shares may 
be had of the Secretary, the Solicitors, the Auditors, the 
Brokers, and at the temporary offices of the Company, 
where also the Memorandum aud Articles of Association 
may be inspected. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H,.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
G LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


PAIN. 





TEETH WITHOUT 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
rT _ TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificiad 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction aud suction, tius dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 Harvey street, Cavendish square, W. 

Ciry EstaBLisament :—64 (late 36) Lupaats HILe 

(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmiaghan. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder 
take. 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
Sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


y R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive putentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of co*k, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 


TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
a ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 


SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, ani 443 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), 
solicit attention to their method of supplying Arti- 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, coinfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth feom 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, aud 15 Guineas, warrantel. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





fitted on a perfectly painless - uciple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


] OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success iu promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
103, 6d.—equal to four small, and 21s. per botule. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Ce!ebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufaciured by 
J.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth Order of 
your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








T 7 
N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
J DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPI(ION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They s» perfectly resemble the natural teeth as nut to be 
distinguished from the originals by tue closest observer ; 
they will never change coluur or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera— 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed tecth stopped aud rendered sound aud useful ia 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


R E C K ae r’s 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, —— lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 
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i : 
rpHE RECTOR of a London Parish 


UNDAY DUTY during the Month of 
jms for use of Rectory, &c. Rither in a 
Ju, ainous district. or in a village near a river. 
Views livers St. Andrew's court, Holbora hill, E.C. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester (in 
Connection with the University of London).— 
OF ESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS.—This office 

= become VACANT on the 29th of September next, by 

jeg nation of the present Professor, and the Trustees 
> he College invite applications from gentlemen who 

S 4 desirous of offering themselves as Candidates. 

may ‘Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of 

= 1 yearly salary of £350, in addition to a proportion 

a ¥ es to be paid by the Students attending his 

Se ee uested that applications may be accom- 





—_ by. testimonials or references, and that each 
Pendidate will state his age, Academical Degree, and 


+e oations.—Communications addressed * t> 
general quar the late John Owens, Esq.," under cover 
port ‘ Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. J. P. Aston, Soli- 
ps <a South King street, Manchester, on or before 
Monday June 19, will be duly attended to, and further 
information will be furnished, if required.—It is par- 
ticu'arly requested that applications may not be made 


to the Trustees individually. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
F MALL—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 





N of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
} way OS and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN. Ad- 


mission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 


e 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 5) Bold 
street, Liverpool ; and 10 Mosley street, Mauchester. 


TEW FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN’S 
N OVERCOATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 
and VESTS. — 

OYS NEGLIGEE and other SUITS. 


i BICRERBOCEESS, First Size, One 





Guinea. 





RIDING HABITS, 


‘y ADIES'’ 
JACKETS, OVERCOATS, 


from 3 to 6 Guineas 
CLOAKS, &¢. 


AVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEU- 
TENAN!S' OUTFITS, and COURT DRESSES 
completed on the shortest notice. The embroidery 
and appointments kept ready, and may be inspected, 
COURT DRESSES may also be had fora Levee, &c. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, &c.—Current 

List of Prices, with particulars for self-measure- 

ment, sent on application. The prices are for cash 

payments. In each department garments are kept ready 

for immediate use. 

J. and D. NICOLLS' GUINEA 

e TWEED COATS for Geutlemen and CLOAKS 

for . oe are patronized by travellers all over the 
wor! 


r= for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercautile and wther appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


7 RESHER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Turesuer 

= a, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
trand, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fur 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

CsLEs’s CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigares. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rvoms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 























The FURNISHING of BED-KOOMS. 
HEL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
sol CUURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stuck. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
Gisplayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Koom Furuiture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-Room Furniture seut 
free by post Ou application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W. 


1D 396 Tw . 
\AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uurivailed fur general 
use, is suld by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. it is 
Manuiactured only by the Kxecutors of the Sule Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Keading, 
tue Original Sauce Warehouse. 


All Otheis are Spurious Imitations. 








I OANS on DEBENTURE.—The 
4 GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are 
prepared to receive MONEY to replace Loans falling 
due.—Applications to be made to 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, 19th May, 1365. 

ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This Company is prepared to grant the public the full 
value of the reduction of Duty, and to issue Annual 
Policies, charging the reduced rate of duty, 1s. 6d. per 
cent., from the date when the change shall come into 
operation. 

They will also issue Policies for any amount, free of 
charge for stamp. 

All deser.ptions of Fire and Life Insurance business 
transacted at moderate rates. 

Claims liberally settled. 

This being the bonus year, Life Policies should be 
taken out prior to the 3lst December to secure ultimate 
advantages. 

Accumulated Funds to 31st Dec., 15é4 .. £2,304,512 7 11 
Annual Revenue from all sources .... £565,458 16 2 
OFFICES: 

London—6 Threadneedle street, 

West End branch—3 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, F.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 











EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN'S COTS stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplics 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. ty £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, ani every article 
is guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pians 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


JMPORTANT JUN 








ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Peus, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


RHUKUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &e. 
YOLES’S ALGA MARLNA has stood 


the severetest of many years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is uurivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Kheumatisin aad 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Atfections and Cuhilblains, 
Contractions aud Weakness of the Limbs and Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spiual Curvature, &. 

The numerous Testimonials to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases fur which the seaside is recom- 
meuded may be obtained with the Pampulet for turee 
postage-stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physician in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLALNS he has ever met with iu his experience. _ 

‘The public should guard against spucious imitations 
by asking for COLES’S ALGA MARINA, and being 
caretul to observe that his siguature appears upou the 
label which eucircles each boitle. Every packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 94., 43. 6d., and Lis. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churchyard, Loudon, and by 
all Chemists. 


Pig gg NEW CANDLE.— 
Selt-fitting. No holder, paper, or scraping Te- 
quired. Pateuted. FIELDS’ improved patent, bard, 
suufiless, Chamber Candle is self-titting, clean, safe, 
economical, and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by 
Grocers and Vilmen; wholesale aud for export, at the 
Works, 

J. C. and J. FIELD»', Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Also, 
Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap ‘Tablets, and 
Pateut Parattiue Candies, a8 supplied to Her Majesty's 
Government. 











ASaric BANKING CORPORA- 
10 


N. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. : 
Authorized Capital, £2,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £500,000. 
Head Office, No. 4 Lombard street. 
Boarp oF DrrecTo 
Francis Boykett, Esq., Chairman 
Wiggin aud Co.). 
John A. Russell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman (Messrs. Grey 
and Coles, and Grey and Co., Bombay). 
Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Thomas Cardwell and 
Co., and Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., Bombay.) 
Charles A. Fearon, Esq. (Messrs. Fearon and Co., late of 
Messrs. Augustine Heard and Co., China.) 
William Maitland, Esq. (M@srs. M'Killop, Stewart, and 
Co., Calcutta.) 
Auditor—A. G. Milne, Esq. (Messrs. A. G. Milne and 
Cc 


Rs. 
(Messrs. Timothy 


0.) 

Oficial Auditors—J, E. Coleman, Esq., H. E. Bird, 
Ksq. (Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co.) 
General Manager—Anthony Morrison, Esq. (at present 

in Bombay.) 

F. W. Lawrence, Esq., Acting General Manager. 

Bankers—The Bank of England; the London Joint- 
Stock Bank. 

Agents in Ireland—The National Bank. 

Agents in Scotland—The British Linen Company. 

Brokers—Messrs. Foster aud Braithwaite. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Freshfields aud Newman. 

Agencies and branches ave established at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Ceylon, H ong Kong, Shanghai, and 
Melbourne. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate bills of 
exchange, payable at the above places, issue letters of 
credit and circular notes, and couduct every descrip- 
tion of bauking business eounected with the Kast. They 
effect the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
receipt of dividends, &c., and undertake the safe custody 
of securities. They also receive deposits, bearing 
interest, for fixed periods. Rutes of interest and ex- 
chauge may be uScertaiued at the head office. 


BONUS YEAR, 1365. 


NOontH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
1 INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The SIXTH SEPCENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
takes place on the 3lst December next. 

The fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits 
which have accumulated since 1853. 

All participating policies Opeued before that date will 
share in the division. 

During the six years prior to the last 

Division the annual average of sums 

assured amounted to ........ -.-.. £293,604 0 0 
During the last six years—1559 to L804 

inclusive =-the annual average has 

amounted to .... co ccvecees 
Being an increase of 138 per cout. 

During the Years 1563 aud 1364 the Company has 

issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
In 1864 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 

sued, ASSUTING ........00.-e0ee sees £1,034,5738 0 O 

NINETY per CENT. of the whole Profits divided 
among the assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-insur- 

BUCES rose ssserercsesecccecesecess £219,235 10 8 
Being an INCREASE over those for 

1963 of .....000 -cscccccce . £4,013 2 5 

INSURANCES granted at HUME ani ABROAD on 
the most liberal terms. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst 

December, 1864 ......0..00.5 +++ £2,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources £565,458 16 2 

This Company grants the public the full value of the 
REDUCTION of DUTY, and issues Policies free of any 
charge for Stamp. 

Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Offices, or from any of the Agents through- 
out the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

CHIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON ...ceeeeceeee -61 Threadneedle street. 
Wesr-Enp Baancu: (Secretary, A. J. Russell), 
8 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 
(By Order) F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 
pette AN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 





£701,056 0 0 


Esrapiisnep in 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., aud 57 CHARING 
CRO3S, 8.W. 


Direcrors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Ksq,, Esq. 

D.C.L., F. RLS, William James Lancaster, 
Thos. 1. Farquhar, Esq. Esq. 

James A. Gordon, Esq., | John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 

M.D., F.RS. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins,jun., Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman diodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esq., M.P. Keq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grauts Assurauces at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. 

Also—L ans, in sums of not less than £500, in con- 
nection with Life Assurance upon Approved Security. 

At the last Division of Protits the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUKANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp ror 10,000 CLatms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, secured 
By an ANNUAL Paymenr o¥ From £3 T0 £5 5s. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 CoRN- 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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HE LONDON STEAM COLLIER > 


and COAL COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862, whereby 

the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the 

amount of his Shares. : 
Capital, £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 each, (With 

powers to increase.) 

First issue, 15,000 Shares. 

Deposit on application, 10s. per Share, and £1 10s. on 


allotment. No call to exce:d £2, nor to be male at 


intervals of less than three months. 
It is not proposed to call up more than £6 per Share. 
Drrecrors. 

Alexander Hector, Esq., 7, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 
Director of the Maritime Credit Company, Limited. 
Robert Wilson, Ksq., 45 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, 
Director of the Panama and New Zealard Royal Mail 

Packet Company, Limited. 

J. E. Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Finsbury Circus, Member 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

William Green, Esq. (Green and Sargeant), 7, Coal Ex- 
change, and the Baltic. 

Amyand Elliot, Esq., 29 Cadogan place, Belgrave 
square, S.W., Director of the London and County 
Land and Building Company, Limited. 

Captain James Rennie, C.B., 16 Somerset Street, Port- 
man Square, and Oriental, Club, late Superintendeut 
of Marine at Calcutta. 

Captain F. Jones, H.M.I.N., 6 Walton Villas, Brompton, 
late Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

F. 8. Webber, Esq., R,N., Catford House, S;denham, 
Director of the London Gas Meter Company, I.imited. 

Bankers—The Imperial Bank, No. 6 Lothbury, F.C. 

Solicitor—Clarence Hare urt, Esy., 2 King’s Arms yard, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 

Broker—T. G. Taylor, Esq., 11 Tokenhouse yar. 

Auditors—Messrs. Hart, Brothers, and Co., 57 Moorgate 
street, F.C. 

Secretary (pro tem.}—Mr. T. R. Eames. 

= Offices—2 King’s Arms yard, Coleman s:reet, 


This Company is formed for the purpose of supp'ying 
& want in the transit of coal to Loudon and elsewhere by 
means of iron screw st amers. 

‘The annual consumption of coal in London alone is, in 
round numbers, 5,000,000 tons. Of this quantity 2.000,000 
tons are brought by rail, and 3,000,000 tors are seaborne. 
Notwithstanding this vast importation, it is well known 
that the metropolis is not adequately suppled. During 
the past few months the deficit in the supply of coal in 
the London market from want of carriage has been esti- 
mated at not less than 50,000 tons per week. Referring 
to this want of the means of transport, the following \ery 
striking remarks appeared in the Times City Article of 
the 3rd January :— 

“ During the greater part of the past autumn, and 
especially at the present moment, in consequence of the 
prevalence of easterly winds and gales on the north- 
eastern cowst, the ordinary sailing ships have been 
prevented, though laden, from puting to sea, and the 
two princ'pal jailways, notwithsianding their extra 
efforts, have beeu unuble sutliciently to meet the de- 
mand. The time has evidently arrived when the 
difficulty should be provided agiinst. Strange as it 
may seem, the possibility exists under the preseut system 
that London, or some portion of it, may on some oeca 
sion before long be in darkness from absolu'e want of 
Coal to carry on its illuminating process. This contin- 

ency is sffirmed to have been within the last three or 
our winters, by reason of frosts and detentions by 
wind, &c., more than once extremely ; robable, and to 
such an extent on One occasion or more have some of 
the gas companies been in want of coal that it has been 
beught by them in smul! quantities from day to day at 
unprecedented prices from such places as Winchester, 
Reading, Basingstoke, and over large towns beyond the 
limits of the London district, althouga those places, as 
regards their own want's, mainly look to Loudon itself.” 

And aguin in the Zimes City Article of the 9h 
March :— 

‘*Last session the project of the Great Eastern Line 
for extending their route so as to enuble them to briag 
supplies of coal to the east end of Loudsn at com- 
paratively low rates of freigiit, was defeated in Parlia- 
ment, actually on the ground that the Company would 
thus bein a position to furnish coal to the metropolis 
at a cost lower than would be convenient to the Great 
Northern and the London and North-Western Com- 
panies. The measure is now again coming up for con- 
sideration, and the influence of these two powerful 
opponents is reported to be put forth with redou led 
energy to defeat it. Should they succeed in doing so 
the population of London and of all the counties and 
districts south of London, will, according to the calcula- 
tious of persons most conversant with the statistics of 
the trade, be compelled to pay beyond the price that 
would otherwise prevail 2s. or 3s. upon every ton of 
coal they may consume; and this tax is not the worst 
part of the evil, since, owing to the inadequate means 

ossessed by the existing lines for meeting any casual 
evenes of demand, it is found that the supply even fur 
lighting the metropolis is very ofien jeopardised, and 
that itis not an uncommon event for some of the Gas 
Companies to be obliged to make up their stores by 
sending round their resjective neighbourhoods and 
effecting almost retail purchases at extraordinary 
prices. As to the inconvenience and extra cost at which 
the multifarious manufacturing establishments in Lon- 
don and the southern towns generally are carried on 
under this condition of affairs, and the burden it im- 
poses upon them in their competition with o:her pro- 
ducers, all persons connected with commerce can easily 
form an opinion.” 

The Bill was brought forward in the House on the 14th 
March and was defeated, thus showing strongly the 
necessity of a Company like the present. 

They who are best acquainted with the operations of 
the London coal trade are aware of the delay inseparable 
from the employment cf sailing cviliers. The uncer- 
tainty of transport by such vessels, and the inadequacy 
of other means of transit, have been the causes of the 
high price of coal during the winter seasons. The 
Directors of this Company believe that they will be able 
to remedy this by importing large cargoes of coal in 
rapid succession, thus rendering an incalculable boon 
both to the trade and the ;uovlic, whilst securing a 
satisfactory result to the shareholders. 

How soon steam colliers may displace sailing co'liers 
in the London cval trade 18 a question which is not very 
difficult to determine; that such a displacement is 
already at work is clear from a consideration of the 
following statistics == 





} Port or Lonpon For THE YEAR 1862. 


Sailing Colliers. Steam Colliers. 
No. of Voyages. Tons. No. of Voyages. Tons. 
9,412 2... 1,637,993 1,204 «e.. 559,196 
For tHe Year 1863. 
8,627 .... 1,507,528 1,385 .... 659,786 
The statistics for 1864 and 1365, so far as they have 
| been made up, exhibit still greater results, and show that 
the use of steam clliers is so decidedly on the increase 
as to justify the conclusion that the employment of that 
class of vessels has been proved to be very profitable. 
| It has been ascertained thata well-found screw collier 
| trading between London and the North can make five 
| Voyages per month. ‘The average freight for the past 
| year earned by steam colliers may be taken at 63. per 
| ton, and thes? rates, owing to the demand for vessels in 
other trade:, are on the increase. The appliances for load 
ing in the Northera ports are Sach that a vessel of 1,000 
tous placed under the “shute” in the morning, can be 
| loaded and ready for sea before nightfall, while the 
| average time occupielin d.scharging does not exceed 
| twenty-four hours. 
| 
| 


The experience of those engazed in the coal trade, 
and more especially in the working of steam colliers, 
shows that vessels having a carrying capa:ity of 90) to 
1,000 tons are the most profitable 

The «stimated cost of such ve-sels has been carefully 
gone into, together with the expens+s of management, 
wear and tear, aud contingencies in detail; and upon an 
estimate of only four voyages per month, it has been 
calculated that a dividend of a high!y remunerative and 
progressive character must result to the shareholders. 

Powers will be taken for the Company to trade in coal 
and successfully develope the coal trade in Loudon and 
elsewhere, from which further profits will arise. 

Negotiations are in progress for the purcha-e of vessels 
now nearly completed, thus enabling the Direc ors to 
commence a profitable trade without delay. 

In the event of no allotinent being made, the dep sits 
will be re urned in full. Should a less number of shares 
be allotted than are appl ed for, the depos:ts w ll be made 
available towards the payment on allotment, and the 
ba'ance, if any, returned to the applicant. 

Pr. spectuses and forms of application fur shares may 
be had of the Bankeis, the Brokers, the Secretary, and at 
the offices, 2 King’s Arms yard, K.C. ‘The Articles of 
Association may be inspecte! at te Solicitor'’s office, or 
ac py obtained on pay.eut of the usual fee of one 
shilling. 








Ts E NORTHERN ASSAM TE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Registered under tue Companies’ Act, 1362, on October 
22, 1864. 
Iucrease of Capital to £4 0,000, by the issue of 25,000 
(B) Shares of £10 each. 

£2 payable on ap, lication, and £1 on the 10th July next. 

Where no allotweut is made the deposit will bs returned 

in full. 

Until the Ist July, 1888, the B Shares will be entitled to 
a Preverential Dividend (so far as the profits from the 
estates purchased from the Assam Company will 
admit), of 10 per cent. per annum. Any excess of 
profits over 10 per cent. being divisible rateably 
between the A and B Shares respectively. 

Directors. 

E. W. Wingrove, Esq.,Chairman (late Mackenzie, Lyall, 
a Co., Calcutta), Director of the National Bank of 
India. 

Percival Battiscombe, Esq., Sevenoaks, Kent. 

E. H. Higgs, '8q., lustow, North Devon, late of Dibroo- 
glur, Assam. 

H. Stavely King, Esq.,39 Brook street, Grosvenor square. 

J. W. Mitchell, sq. (Mess:s. Mitchell and Aspinall), 8 
G.eat Tower s're-t, 1.0. 

Col nel T. H. Sissmore, Bengal Artillery, Haughton 
lodge, Stockbridge. 

J. H. Young, Esq., B.C.S., late Commisssioner, Burdwan 
Division, Bengal. 

Calcutta Agents—Messrs. Thomson, Shaw, and Co. 

Baukers—The London and County Bank, Lombard 
street; the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, Lon- 
don, and China, Calcutta, 

Solicitors—Messrs. Hamber and Harrison, 20 Kiug’s 
Arms yard, Moorgate street, E.C. 

Brokers—Messrs. Lowndes, Surgey, and Woolley, 7 
Finch lane, F.C. 

Secretary—Mr. C. H. Fielder. 
Offices—35 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 

The Assam Company, the first established for the 
cultivation of tea in Ludia, being desirous of coucentrat- 
ing and continuing their operations to the southeru divi- 
sion of Upper Assam, aud thus Centralizing the manage- 
ment of their extensive properties, have determined on 
se!ling to the Northern Assam Tea Company (limited), 
whose estates are coutiguous, the whole of the northern 
and eastern division of their property in Assam, instead 
of adopting the alternative of promoting a new company 
to carry them on, or placing them under separate 
management. 

The present extension of capital, therefore, is for the 
purpose of purchasing direct from the Assam Company 
the whole of their out-lying estates in the neighvour- 
hood of the Tingrie and Deehing Rivers in Upper 
Assam, forming their northern and eastern division, 
aud consisting of the following gardeus :— 

The Tingrie Mookh, Hoogrie Jaun, Kehung, Naholia, 
Cato, Tippum, Hookan Jvorie, Towrock. 

Thess comprise some of the fine old indigenous 
gardens, respecting which so much has been written, 
and which only require opening out to ensure their pro- 
fitable extension. They are at present producing the 
finest tea and tea seed in ASsam—the latter in sufficient 
quantity to euable the purchasers to plant out any ex- 
tent of new land without further cost on this head. 

The area at preseut under cultivation is about 1,000 
acres, of which over 500 are in ‘ull beaing. The gardeas 
are surrounded by lands, for which grauts have been ob- 
tained to the extent of 10,000 acces, all of which is very 
superior, and suitub e for the growth of tea, 

The Assam Company's right to the whole of this pro- 
perty, together with al buudings, plant, implemeuts, 
tools, boats, and live stock, will be hauded over to the 
Northern Assam lea Company for the sum of £100,000, 
to be pad as follows :-— 





8tu Jue, WES ccosecese £30,000 
15th July, 99 eeeccccece 20,000 
15ta August, = seeccetece SESSD 
15th November, 9 cecccesccs 30,000 





£100,000 





The crop of tea of this season, and a 
land that the superintendent or pom Ange 
Company may have acquired up to the d 

: A r “he dute of comple. 
tion of this sale, together with all cultivation ¢ - 
during the current season, commencing coe 
1864, has also been contracted to be transferred nt? 
Company, on payment of the sums actuyll d = thie 
since that date. ¥ disbursed 

No commissions or promot:o 
or allowed. . Dp money have been paid 

In the allotment of shares a preference wi Sn 
Shareholders in the Northern yom ~—o Siven to 
the Assam Company. Pany and 

The Assam Company in 1863 disposed o i i 
estates in the distric oof Cach ~ for tine it outlying 
which a Company was formed in Calcutta, called = 
Central Cachar Company,” the shares of which Com . 
are readily svleable at 25 per cent. premium, Th wy 4 
the Assam Company are at above 159 per ce of 
premium. at 

Tue success of tea-growing in Assam is now tl 
roughly established. Indian teas are rapidly increasin . 
in favour and value, owing to their great strength a 
pungeney. Further it may be stated, that the Fecent 
re luctio. of the duty has already caused a cousiderad| 
advance of prices here, aud the supply is stil inade- 
quate to the demand. “i 

In reference to the quulity and capabilities of th 
lands proposed to be purchased, the following cohen 

cls 
are taken from the last reports. 

The resident Secretary in India of the Assam Com. 
pany, in his report ou the property contracted for, 
says:— 

“ The lands in this part of the province are the finest 
for tea cultivation in Assam. The soil is not only the 
very best, but the forests contain the most splendid tim. 
ber, inexhaustible in extent, which is not the case in the 
Southern division, It needs no foresight to predict that 
the property the Company holds in this part of the 
country may be made within the next ten years equal, if 
not superior, to that which they will be in possession of 
at that time in the southern divis.on.” 

The following are also extracts from a report maie to 
the directors of te Assim Company by their chief super- 
intendeut in January last, when he visited the property, 

That the land is first rate, there is no question or 
doubt, but to effect such an object (that is, work it to 
full advantage) it must be divided into a distinct field, 
and the management given to the person residing og 
the spot. 

“T have now got the Deputy Commissioner to arcept 
three applications near Tingrie, for probably an ar a of 
about 7,000 acres, including the land between Tingrie, 
Hoogrie Jaun, and Keliung, along the banks «f the 
Tingrie river; aud this, with what we have already 
secured in other quarters between the Dehing and the 
Tiagrie, will bring the Company’s holding up to a: least 
10 or 12,00 acres, and LI would recommend the extend- 
ing in this quarter for the reason that the lant is very 
superior, and the position likely to be much more 
hewlthy than any other ;,ortion of the northern aud 
eastern division. 

“The present gardens, if worked up to their capa- 
bilities, would yield 2,000 maunds of tea. 

“The plants iu the nurseries, which were put down 
last yeur for the purpose of planting out, have come up 
very we!!, some of them cizhteen inches and others two 
feet high.” 

The estates have been frequently visited by the man- 
aging director of the Northern Assam Tea Company 
during the last thirteen years, and as lately as March 
last. He fully coutirms the favourable views abuve ex- 
pressed, and is of opinion that with com,aratively small 
outlay the indigenous plants alone can be worked up to 
an annual yield of 4,000 to 5,000 chests of tea. 

Since the contract for the purchas2 has been concluled, 
the Assim Company have received from their managiug 
director in Iudia, aud from a large shareholder in both 
companies now Visiting Assam, valuations of tue pro- 
perty greatly in excess of the price agreed to be paid. 

On the ab»ve grounds, therefore, the acquisition of 
these estates will reuder the Northern Assam Tea Jom- 
pany one of the mo>t influential and profitable in India. 

Application for shares to be made on the anvexed 
form on or before Wednesday, the 31st May, on which 
date the list will be closed. 

London, My 23, 1865. 


T grants of 
he Assam 





No— 
APPLICATION FOR B SHAREs. 
To the Directors of the Northern Assam Tea Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having paid to your Bankers the su.n of 
£ , being the deposit of £2 per share, I request you 
to allot to me B Shares of £10 each in 
the above Company, and I hereby agree to accept such 
shares, or any less number that may be allotted t» me, 
to pay the further sum of £1 per share on lvth July 
next, and the calis as made, and to sign the Articles of 
Association of the Company whea required. And I 
request you to enter my name on the Kegister of the 
Company for the uumber allotted. 

Name iu full .. 0. ...e.00 
Profession or description .. 
Resideuce in full .......... + 
Din 06 sae ccceescecieeeens +t. 
N.B.—This portion to be retained by Bankers 


pue NORTHERN ASSAM ‘TEA 












COMPANY (L'mited). 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICA- 
TIONS for New Issue of B SHARKS will be RECLIVED 
from Holders of A SHARES claiming allotment under 
Articles of Association after WEOUNwSDAY, tue Bist 
instant. The GENERAL LIST will be closed on 
SATURDAY, the urd JUNE proximo. By order o: the 
Board, Cc. H. FLELDER, Secretary. 
Offices, 35 Bucklersbury, London, E.C., May 26, 1505. 
SPECIAL NOPICE. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI£TY. 
Established 1824. 

The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 15,7, 
and all With-Profit Polici’s in force ou the 30ta June, 
18u6, will participate, Assurancse effected befo e Juue 
30, 1865, will participate on two premiums, and thus 
receive a whole year's additional share of prolits over 
later policies. 

Tubles of rates. and forms of proposal, can be ob- 
tained from any of the Society's agents, or of 

GEUKGE CULCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.\W. 
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ONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 
The CRETE a nited) are Instructed to Receive 
_ Subscriptions for 
£1,212,000 A Stock of 
TAN PWT - 
HE METROPOLITAN EXTENSION 
1 WAYS of the LONDON, CHATHAM, 
4 DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY. 
a 300 Provisional Scrip Certificates to bearer of £40 
I 0,8 ‘with interest guaranteed by Sir S. Morton Peto, 
each, Vyetts, and Crampton, at six per cent. per annum 
a e of issue, payable on amount paid-up, as from 
9 Sauer 1265, and payment of such interest will 
= ntinued to Ist July, 1867, by half-yearly payments, 
po . : July and Ist January in each year. The first 
six months’ interest will be paid on Ist July, 1865. 
Deposit £1 per certificate on application, and £4 on 


allotment. 
Price of issue £21 for each ¢ 
per £10) stock. 3 
Liability limited to amount of subscription. 
: ini If of this stock, £1,213,000, will not be 
eee ee months, and then ‘only as paid-up 
stock and at nut less a price than £10 per £100 stock 
advance on the present price of issue. 
D1RECc rors. : 
The Right Hon. Lord Sondes, Lees Court, Faversham, 


Kent, Chairman. 
The Lord Harris, 
Chairman. wore 
gic k. W. Carden, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
George Cobb, Esq., Bredgar, Sittingbourne. 
Edward W. Edwards, Esq , Victoria street, London. 
William Gladstone, Esq., 37 Old Broad street, Loudou. 
Charles J. Hilton, Esq., The Pines, Bickley, Kent. — 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq., 8 Sussex square, Hyde park, W. 
James Lake, Esq., Newlanis, Sittingbourne. 
Sir C. H. J. Rieh, Bart., Nottingham place, London. 
Sir Cusack P. Roney, 15 Langham place, London. 
Sir John Maxwell Tylden, Milstea 1, Sittingbourne. 
Solicitors— Messrs Freshfields and Newman, 5 Bank 


Buildings, E.C. 
Engineers—Joseph Cubitt, Esq., C.E., Great George 
street ; F. T. Tarner, Esq., C.E., Parlia meut street. 
Secretary—W. E. Johnson, Esq. 
General Manager—J. 8. Forbes, Esq, 
PROSPECTUS. 

The present object is to offer for public subscription 
the first half of the A Stock of the Metropolitan [xten- 
sion Railways of the London Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany, amounting to £1,212,000, which, with the 
£1,213,000 to be issued only as fully paid-up Stock, at 
not less a price than £10 per cent. increase on the 

resent price of issue, or earlier than twelve months 

ence, completes the amount of £2,425,000, the total 
amount of that Stock. 

Full details of the lines and their present position are 
given at length in the statemeut annexed to the pros- 
pectus, which, with the maps, show the routes of these 
lines and those in connection. 

In considering this stock as an investment, the prin- 
cipal points for consideration are, first, the amount of 
Stock to pay dividend upon; secondly, the probable re- 
ceipts; thirdly, the minimum dividend per cent. to yield 
a fair return on the price of issue. 

The capital of the Metropolitan Extension Railways is 
constituted as follows, viz.:— 


Debentures .+....+0--eeeee 


RAIL 


ertificate, equal to £52 10s. 


K.S.I., Grosvenor square, Deputy- 


coccsccccccces £1,433,000 


B Stock, entitled to 6 per cent. preference.... 825,000 
© Stock, eutitled to 6 per cent. preference 
after B..se..-++s ee eeseee 1,050,000 
Enutled 
to re- 
A Stock (present issue).. | mainder 1 549 999 
For future issue as fully< of Pro- 12130 2,425,000 
paid-up Stock .....-- } fits up 2#49,000 
to 6 per 
cent, 
£5,733,000 


The Total M leage is about 14 miles. 

The traffic on the Metropolitan (Underground) Rail- 
way has amounted since Ist January, 1565, to an average 
of £673 per mile, per week, which is, moreover, daily in- 
creasing, and at present arises from metropolitan pas- 
sengers, a trifling amount ouly of through traffic, and no 
goods being as yet carried on this line. 

When it is considered that the present traffic on the 
Metropolitan Extension Railways of the Loudon, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Company is conducted over only two 
lines Of way, and with an inadequate amount of rolling 
siock, also that it is still unfinished, and that the por- 
tion at work has only recently been opened, it will be 
observed that the present receip's afford no reliable data 
upon which to form an estimate of the probable traffic. 

To fix the amount at anything like what is felt by 
competent judges will be the actual result when the 
enormous traffic that the junctions with the Metro- 
politan (Underground), the Great Nortvern, the Mid- 
land, the Great Western, the West London Extension, 
the South-Western, and the North-Western, will bring 
ou the lines, might be considered an exaggeration by 
those inexperienced in the wondei ful elasticity of metro- 
politan aud suburban traffic. 

It is therefore thought better not to estimate the pro- 
bable traflie higher than the average of the mileage 
receipts of the Metropolitan (Undergroun’) Railway, as 
above mentioned, viz., £673 per mile per week. This 
multiplied by the mileage of the Metropolitan Extensiou 
Lines of the London, Chatham, aud Dover Railway Com- 
pany would give a return of £489,944 per annum. From 
this sum must be deducted 40 per cent. for working 
charges, which is « liberal estimate. The net resulis 
from passengers ouly may be estimated therefore at 
$293,966 per annum. 

‘The large goods traffic, which these lines will enjoy 
alike from the admirable position and number of the 
Staticus as from the arrangements made for working the 
trattic, will certainly augmeut the receipts by at least 
£40,000 net per annum ; which, in that case after paying 
interest on debentures and on the B and C Stocks, would 
yield a dividend of 5 per cent. on the whole of the 
£2,425,000 A Stock (including the present issue), which 
at the price it ‘s now offered at would be equal to 10 per 
cent. per annum, 

The price at which the A Stoek is now offered must be 
considered most advantageous to the investor, if only 
one-half of this result is atiained; when, however, the 








increased receipts wold permit a dividend of 5 per cent., 
the Stock must certain'y rise to par, which would prac- 
tically be a profit of upwards of 47 per cent. above the 
price of issue. 

It is considered that results approaching the above 
figures will be reached in less than two years, and that 
a steady increase may be further looked for from that 
time. Arrangements have therefore been made with 
Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., Betts, and Crampton, to 
guarantee interest as from Ist January, 1865, until lst 
July, 1867, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
amount paid up, by which latier date it is confidently 
believed the intrinsic merits of the whole system will 
have developed themselves. 

The belief entertained as to the augmentation in value 
of this Stock, when itis considered that the lines possess 
metropolitan termini as well as metropolitan aud sub- 
urban traffic is borne out, by the relative prices of the 
shares and Stock of the Great Northern and of the 
Metropolitan (Underground) Railway Company, before 
they had finished their lines and afterwards, viz. ;— 

The Great Northern A Stock was in October, 1853, 
quoted in the Stock Exchange List at £54 per £100 Stock, 
it now is worth £145, or £91 per cent. increase in value. 

The Metropolitan (Underground) Railway was ina 
April, 1861, only four years ago, quoted in the Stock 
Exchange List at equal to £54 per £100 Stock, it now is 
worth £135, or £81 per cent. imerease in value ; these 
facts speak for themselves «s to the prospects of the 
Stock now offered for subscription. 

The price of subscription is fixed at £21 per certificate 
of £40, equal to £52 10s, per £100 Stock, and the periods 
of payment are as under— 

£1 per Certificate on Application. 


4 o llotment. 
4 os Ist September, 1865. 
4 - Ist December ,, 
4 o Ist March, 1866. 
4 n ist June » 

£21 


Allealls not duly paid will render previous payments 
liable to forfeitare. When the whole amount of £21 
per Certificate is paid, £40 Stock for each Certificate 
will be transferred iuto the name of the then holder 
thereof. 

The option will be given to all subscribers to pay up 
in full on allotment (entitling them to interest on the 
whole amount of the price of issue from Ist January, 
1865); and discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
will be allowed on pre-payment of iustalments. Thess 
two allowances would farther reduce the price of issue 
by about £2 lds, per vent. 

In the a lotment, those applications the whole balance 
on which it is intended by applicants to be paid in one 
instalment on allotment will be first considered. 

Application must be made on the forms annexed, and 
accompanied by payment of £1 per share (without 
which no application can be considered), to any of the 
uuder-mentioned Bankers :— 

The London and County Bank. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 
The Agra and Mastermau’s Bauk (Limited). 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

The National Bauk, London, Dublin, and its branches 
iu Ireland. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Ediubargh, and its 
branches in Scotland. 

I) the event of noaliotmen: being made the deposit paid 
will be returned forthwith without deduction ; and if less 
are allotted than the number of Certificates applied for, 
the sum paid will be app'ied towards the amount piyable 
on allotment ou the number so allotted. 

Prospectu-es, with m»ps, plans, &c., may be had of the 
under-mentioued S.ockbrokers :— 

M:ssrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 9 Angel court, E.C. 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 10 Old Broad street. 
Messrs. Knight, Dale, and Co., 1 Royal Exchange 

buildings, E.C., 
and of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
(Limited) (Alfred Lowe, Esq., Secretary), at their Offices, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, Loudon, and at the Offices of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company (W. FE. 
JohnsonEsq., Secretary), Victoria Station, Pimlico, 5.W. 





FORM of APPLICATION to be PAID UP by 
INSTALMENTs. 
To be left with Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Credit Foucier and Mobilier of 
England (\.imited). 
£1,212,000 A Stock of the Metropolitan Extension Rail- 
ways of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. 
GentTLEMEN,—Having paid to the* Bank, the 
sum of £ , being £1 per Scrip Certificate oa 
Scrip Certificates, I request you to allot me 
Scrip Certificates of the above Stock, in conformity with 
the Prospectus issued by you, and I hereby agree to 
accept such Certificates, or any le-s number that may 
be allotted to me, and to pay the further sum of £4 per 
Certificate due on allotment thereof, and the instalmeats 
when due.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servaat, 
Name in full «60.0 -seecesees 
Usual signature... 
Address in full 6.46... e0e0s. 
Date May, 1865. ......06 
* Insert Baukers’ name. 





Or, this Form of Application to be used by applicants de- 
sirous of paying the balance in one iustalmeut on allot- 


ment. 
To be left with Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
England (Limited). 
£1,212,000 A Stock of the Metropolitan Extension 
Railways of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the* Bank, the 
some of , being £1 per Scrip Certificate on 
Scrip Certiticates, I request you to allot me 
Scrip Certificates of the above Stock, in con- 
formity with the prospectus issued by you, and I 
hereby agree to accept such Certificates, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
furti.er sum of £20 per Certificate due on allotment 

thereof—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Name in full ..+....+ 

Usual Signature . 





Date 
*Insert Bankers’ name. 





SSUE of £1,212,000 A STOCK of the 

METROPOLITAN EXTENSION RAILWAYS of 
the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

The CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 
LAND (Limited), HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that the 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above Stock will 
CLOSE THIS DAY (Saturday), the 27th inst. at 3 
o'clock, for London Applications, and on MONDAY 
next, the 29th inst., for Couutry applications. 

By order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

London, 27th May, 1865, 17 and 18 Cornhill. 

The NATIONAL BANK is authorised to receive Sub- 
scriptions for the Shares of the Peruvian Railways 

Company, on the terms of the following prospectus :— 


PESUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited), 

With Peruvian Government Guarantee of Interest at the 
rate of £7 per cent. per annum, as hereinafter set forih, 
on a total capital of £3,34),00), 

Present Issue, £1,670,000, in 66,800 Shares of £25 each. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application, aud £2 per Share 
on Allotment. 

Future calls of £2 103. per Share will be made at inter- 
vals of not Jess than three months between each call. 


Seven per ceat. per annum will be paid during the con- 
struction, aud is guaranteed by the Iuternational Coa- 
tract Company (Limited). 

Dir! crors. 

William Latham Bailey, Esq. (Bailey Brothers and Co., 
Liverpool ) 

Wm. Carter, — (Joseph Robinson and Co., Laurence 
Pountney Hill.) 

John Ennis, Esq., M.P., Director of the Bank of Ire- 


aud, 

P. 8S. Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher and Co., 1% 
King’s Arms yard.) 

8. G. Getty, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, Onslow square. 

W. BR. Liudsay, Esq. (Messrs. H. H, Vivian and Co., 
Birmingham). 

S. L. Koe, Esq., Bowling Iron Works, Bradford. 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Angel court, Throgmorton street, 
Director of the Nafloual Bank. 

Robert Simpson, Esq. (Frederick Levick and Co.', 
Charlotte row, and Cwm Celyn Iron Works. 

BANKERS. 

London—Tne National Bank. 
Liverpool—Che National Bank of Liverp»o'. 
Mauchester—The Manchester and Liverpgol District 
Bank. 

Ireland—The Bank of Ireland, and its Branches. 

~ The Branches of the National Bank. 

Contractors—The International Contract Company 
(Limited). Engineers—George Parker Bidder, Esq., 
C.#.; Joon Mortimer Heppel, Esq., 0. 

Solicitors — Messrs Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 
Parlixment street; Messis. Baxver, Rose, Norton, and 
Co., Victoria street. 

BRoKeRs. 

London :—Messrs P. Cazenove, and Co., Threadneedle 
street ; Messrs. Seymour, and Co., Thro ymorton street. 
Liverpool :—Messrs. Thomas Tiuley @nd Sons. Man- 
chester :—Messre. Warner aod Page, Stamp Oftice 
buildings. Dublin :—Kdward Fox, Msq., Dame street. 

Socretary—B. A. Smith, Esq. 
Offices—35 Caunon street West, E.C, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is formed for the construction and work- 
ing of two lines of railway ia Peru—one to connect the 
seaport of Pisco with the town of Yea; the other to 
connect the City of Arequipa with the Port of Mejia, 

The Peruvian Government guarantees for the period 
of twenty-five years—or until the railways have pro- 
duced, over and above the cost and provision for repair, 
renovation, and maintenance for the space of two con- 
secutive years, dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum—au income of £233,500 per annum, charged 
upon the public revenues of the S:ate, and furcher 
secured by hypothecation of the gua.o shipped to Euro- 
pean States. The concessions for the railways coutain 
the usual provision for reimbursing to the Government 
(out of any surplus profit exceeding a 10 per cout. per 
annum dividend to the shareholders) such suis, if auy, 
as may have been paid by tuem to cover their guarantee. 

The concessions are for a period of ninety-n ue years 
from the opeuing of the railways. A sufficient sum will 
be set apart to form @ sinking fund for the redemption 
of the whole capital, at a premium of £100 per cent, to 
be operative yearly after the first tweuty years of the 
working of the railways. 

A coutract for the construction of the lines has been 
entered into with the In‘ernational Coutract Company, 
Limited, according 10 the estimaes of G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., C.L. ; aud J. M. Heppel, Esq., C.E. 

In accordance with the terms of each Concession, the 
Company will be converted into a Suciete Anon, me with 
shares to bearer, or, if necessary, into twu Sucie.es 
Anouymes. 

The capital of the Societe Anonyme, or Socictes 
Anonymes, will be £3,540,000,—to be issued in shares 
and bounds. 

Applications for shares must be made, addressed to- 
the Directors; but no application will be leved, 
unless accompanied by the receipt of one of the Bauxers 
of the Company for £1 per share on the number of 
shares applied for. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of application for 
shares may be had at— 

The Nation«l Bauk, London; 

Tbe National Bank of Liverpool ; 

The Bauk of Ireland, and its several branches, Ire- 
land ; 

The B hes of the National Bank, Ireland ; 

At the Offices of the Brokers of tae Company; and 

At the Offices of the Iuternational Contract Co., 85 
Cannon street West, London, E.C. 


OUrH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

S COMPANY. 
IncorPoraTeD BY Koval CHARTER. ; 

Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, an also 
by Agency wits New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, 1.0. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 
PERFECTLY 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


WARRANTED 


PURE. 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S' PRIZE- 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursirion, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


MEDAL MUSTARD 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623 
The exact Reprint of this “ Famous Foli,” : 2 
now completed. Folio Edition jg 
Price £1 11s. 6d., cloth bound. 





London: L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 


eerie 

SHAKESPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED 
THE COMEDIES .. .. Price 10s, , 
THE HISTORIES .. .. .. Price le. 62 
THE TRAGEDIES «. (Just out) Price 10s, of 








London: L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
PERICLES, PRINCE of TYRE. 


Reprinted from the Third Folio, 1664, to ran i 
above, 3° with the 


London: L. Boora, 307 Regent street, w, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 yolg, 


WILD TIMES. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETY 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, ; 





TO RAILWAY PASSENGERS, 
Everybody should read MURRAY and Co,'s 





Their 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


(Tes 
nif >, 
DENG s Kt 
s EASA es 


SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
‘use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are al! 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on applicaiion. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
{Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


Ls WINES.—H. R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Importers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
Loudon, 
square. 
8T. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity a ik ak he ee i oe 
BEAUJOLAIS,—A useful Wine, with more body 















Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 


than the St. Emilion.. .. «2 +2 «+ «+ «+ 16s. 
ST. ESTEPHE .. oe oe se oo cf oo oo 198. 
NIERSTKIN.—A very good HOCK 4». «. « 2is- 
SHUNGARIAN CHABLIS .. .. «2 oe oe «+ 183. 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oc of oe o- 18% 
> 22s. 


HUNGARIAN MENESE os os «s+ of « 
Bottles included, 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other wines to be 
Obtained on applicati on, free. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ». 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
‘Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
seule at 8 Great Windmiil street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


VAU DE VIE.—tThbis Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
151), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac, 
Iu French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway cairiage paid,—No agents, and to be obtained 
ouly of HENKY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tl Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. tstablished 











JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for admunisteriug this popular 
Temedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23, 6d, and 4s, 6d, each. 


| J2EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 


ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
London, W. 

ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


(Tasue GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS totheir Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their maou. 
— may be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 

A. 


R. LOCOCK’S EXCELSIOR 
WAFERS clear the head, give lightness to the 
spirits, Vigour to the body, increase all the wholesome 
appetites, improve digestion, unload the bile, strengthen 
the stomach, purify the blood, and never fail to produce 
robust health and cheerfulness. They taste delightfully. 
Sold at Is. 1}., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Prepared 
by Da Silva and Co., 2 Bride lane, Fleet street, London, 
E.C., Sole Preparers of Dr. Locock'’s Pulmonic Wafers, 
for all disorders of the breath and lungs. To be had of 
all druggists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATEN?, 


\ HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Joho 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 

43. Od., 73. 6d., 10s.,and 16s. each; postage, bd. 

JOHN WHITE, anulacturer, 

228 Piccadilly, Loudon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—I1-condition- 
ed Siomach.—b’ew persous, save those who have 
long endured the bydra-headed disease, culied dyspep- 
sia, can form any notiou of the great expeuse curunic 
indigestion entails ou muscle, nerve, miud, and temper. 
lu tue early stages of this Protean malady the purify- 
ing, regulating, and aperient pills iuvented by Professor 
Holloway exert the most wholesome power, by accurately 
adjusting the fuuctious of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and the minor organs subserving the solution of 
man’s daily food. In contirmed debility of digestion 
Holloway's Pills are likewise reliable remedies, which 
muy be contideutly resorted to in all stomachiec, hepatic, | 
renal, aud alvine deraugements, without the slightest 
doubt of their ability to re.ease the sufferer trom almost 
insupp table wisery 














BOOK of INFORMATION, 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Boog. 
plalls. 
Mvrray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, 


ears, 
BISHOP COLENSO on FOREIGN MISSIONS 
and MOSAIC TRADITION. 


Price ls.; by post, ls. 1d. 
4 OREIGN MISSIONS and MOSAIC 
TRADITION. By the Bishop of Narat, 
Morraay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


Just published, post &vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ORWAY: the ROAD and the FELL, 
By Cwarzes Exron, late Fellow of Queen's Co}. 
lege, Oxford. 

“ By pursuing this route ‘a lady may go comfortably 
through the grandest scenery in the country,’ Mr. Elton’s 
book is full of useful, practical matter of this kind, and 
it contains besides plenty of information about the his. 
tory aud antiquities of Norway, which travellers are too 
apt to neglect. It is, in fact, both a very usetul guide. 
book and a highly entertaining account of the country 
for those who have never been there and cannot go."= 
Saturday Review. 

Oxford, and 377 Strand, London: J. H. and J. Pag. 
KER. 


N EMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 

—The QUESTION of STRIKES. — The 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., con- 
tains:—Fine View of the Memorial Hail, Manchester 
The Prevention of Strikes—Excavations at Oastia—The 
Dante Festival, Florence—Street Architecture of the Old 
Town of Edinburgh— The Tabard,” Southwark—New 
Wing, St. Mary's Hospital, Paddingion—Plague in a Pit 
Village—Buildings and their Vegetable Purasites— 
Josiah Wedgwood (with Illustratious)—Paper-staining 
—Concerning Stained Glass—The Building Trades= 
Rats, Mice, Flies, Wasps, &c.—Provincial, &c. &.— 
Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 
sellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 24s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
. Eaueen: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
. W. 














HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, 

public characters, and persons of benevolent intentuons. 

An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 

A SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 

authors, sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13 Mark lane, London. 


N ADAME CAPLIN’S GALLERY (for 
ladies only), is OPEN for the Season. A 

LECTURE will be delivered by Madame Caplin, on 

WEDNESDAY, June 7. Subject—** Clothing, and its 

Relation to the Human Body.” 3 o'clock. 

58 Berners street, Oxford street. 








Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
4 stamps, with Photographic Lllustrations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roperr J. Jonpan, M.D. 
Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalentiu a high state of civilization, too 
oiteu consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptious, scurvutic atfectious, and scrofula; 
treatment for supertivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
Pidity of the circulatory system, causing discul sation 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, iu lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud uealthy complexion. 
‘* This book is, ashe has aimed t» make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’""—Medical TZimes and Gazette, 
August 4, 186u. 
To be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hauovyer square, Loudon, W. 
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ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
: ON.—Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
SECOND, BON toned paper, crown Svo., price 6s. ‘ 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRIC \L SKETCH ES, and LOVE-SONGS. 
With Notes. By R. N. Dunbar. 
+ His delineations carry the reader away from the du 
ae — surroundings of these latitudes. Itisa 
and per ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich 
charm beauties.”—Morning Post. ; 
7 “The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, 





and possess a redundance of poetic imagery.”—Stan- 


“The love-songs 
Critic. 
“Jt is adorned with a de 
trated Times. 
London: 5 a 
——apRTH "Tre “s m 
"RHE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No LXXXI y., for JUNE, will be published on the 
= CONTENTS. 
iedrich August Wolf. 
z Lima ld Mines = Prices. 
: ‘omen of Letters. 
i ne oe ornd Norway in the Eleventh Century. 
5 Popular Religious Literature. 

6. Symbolism 1 Coristian A:t. 
7. State and Prospects of Italy. 
Epmonsrox and DOUGLAS, 

HamiLtox, ADAMS, and Co. 


are worthy of Thomas Moore."= 


licious frontispiece.”"—ZJllus- 


P | 
Ronert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Edinburgh ; London: 


7) LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
B for JUNE, 1865. No. DXCVL. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 

Piccadilly: an Episode of Cout emporaneous Autobio- 
graphy.—Pari IV. 

Notes aud Notions from Italy. 

Miss Marjoribanks.—Purt V. 

Hero-Worship and its Dangers. A Story. 

The Rate of [nterest.—Pari Il. : 

How to make a Pedigree. A New Song. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Par 

Thirty Years’ Policy in New Zealand, 

The Government and the Buiget. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Monday, the 29th inst., One Shilling, No. 65. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE - for 
JUNE. With Illustrations, by Georce H. 


Tuomas and Georce Do Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox THe Tutrp—c yntinued. 
Chapter VILL—Uhe Norfolk Broads. 
e 1X.—Fate or Chance. 
Confession. 
Provincialism. 
Wives and Daughters. 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XXX.—Old Ways and New Ways. 
XXXL—A Passive Coquette. 
» XXXIL—Coming Events. 
The English Drama during the Reigus of Elizabeth and 
James.—Part IL. 
How we Did Mont Blane. 
To Spring. 
Thomas Warton. 
Ralph Grueby's Ghost. 
Vidoeg and the Sansons. 
Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


An Every-day Story. (With an 


” 


Now ready, No. 2, fur June. 
HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Samuer Lucas, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 
ConTents. 

Phemie Keller. By the Author of ‘George Geith,” &c. 
Chapters 6,7, and 8. (Ll'ustrated by J. D. Watson.) 

Tron Ships and Turrets. Part II. By C. D. Youge, 

The Bhotan Expedition. 

Amor Mundi. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
by F. Sandys.) 

Horse Racing. 

The Manners of the Stage. 

What's o’Clock? Partll. By J. Carpenter. 

Education in China. By Sir John Bowring. 

Tonson and the Kit-Cut Club, By Charles Knight. 

M. A. Thiers. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
“Dr. Jacob,” &¢, Chapters 4, 5, aud 6. 
by Paul Gray.) 

Josiah Wedgwood. 

The Exhibition of the Academy, 1865. By Tom Taylor. 

Pixy-Led. ‘ 

The Editor to his Readers. 

Taomas Boswortn, 215 Regent street. 


({lustrated 


By the Author of 
(Uilustrated 











HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
JUNE 1, 1865. One Shilling. 
CoNTENTS. 





1. A History of Lace. 


2. The Warden of Saint Briavels. A Legend of Tintern 


Abbey. By William Gilbert, Author of “ De Pro- 
fundis,” 
3. Success. By R. Arthur Arnold. 


4. Love's Appeal. A Poem. By Agnes Stonehewer. 
5, Trouble at Thornhill By the Author of ** Martin 
Tobin.” 
Chap. X.—The Last Long Sleep. 
Chap. XI.—A Run Away, and its Consequences. 
Chap. XIL—“ A Change came o'er the Spirit of 
his Dream.” 
6. The Royal Academy. 
7. A Picture of German Life. 
8. The Fan. 
9. Miss Parkes’ Essays on Woman's Work. 
10. Social Science. 
The Application of Funds to the Education of 
Girls, &c., &c. 
11. Literature. 
o London : Emtty FairuFutt, Printer and Pablisher in 
rdinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
Square, and 83a Farriij-don street; Warv, Lock, and 
TYLER ; aud sold by 4:1 bucks :llers, 











FERGUSSON'’S HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 312 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo., 31s. ¢d. 


rpHE THIRD and CONCLUDING 

VOLUME of the HANDBOOK of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Coutaining the Modern Styles. By James 
Ferovsson, F.R.S, 

“A publication of no ordinary importance and in- 
terest. It fills up a void in our literature, which, with 
the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, 
had never before been precisely attempted: and it fills 
it up with learning and with wb.li y."—The Ecclesiologist. 

“Mr. Fergusson has now completed the ‘ History of 
Architecture.’ The present volume is, neveitheless, a 
distinct work, because it is confined exclusively to the 
architecture of the last three centuries; aid it is no 
less novel than distinct, for, practically speaking, we 
may affirm that no one previously hus treated of modern 
architecture as a whole, or has attempted to criticize 
i 1 les from a comprehensive point 





its miscel I 
of view. "—Times. 
Just published, by the same. 
The HOLY SEPULCHRE and the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM: Two Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution, 1862-65. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, price 2s. 61. 


R. DRUITT on the Quality, Whole- 
someness, Price, and use in Diet and Medicine of 
the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, Austria, Greec, 
and Hungary, imported iu pursuance of Mr. Gladstone's 
liberal policy. 
** This is one of the most us-ful works that has hitherto 
appeared on the subject."—Observer. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 


BARRY’S PRACTICE of CONVEYANCING. 
This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo., 18s. cloth. 
TREATISE on the PRACTICE of 
CONVEYANCING. By Wituiam Wutrraker 

Barry, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, late 

holder of the Studentship of the Inns of Court, and 

author of a “ Treatise on the Statutory Jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery.” 

London: Burrerworras, 7 Fleet street, Her Majesty's 

Law Publishers. 





Demy 8vo., price 2:. 
FFOILISM: an Essay toward Patho- 
4 logical Analysis. An Eclogue for Eventide. By 
Joun Poyer, Author of “ St. Thomas A’Becket,” “ Auti- 
Colenso,” &c., 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


&e. 





Extra cloth, price 5s, 
QCEP TICES and SPIRITUALISM : 
the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
* Aurelia.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





= Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 4. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 


A neeenn 
4 BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial E gazgement. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C, 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. By Leo Hf. Grixvon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











By the Author of 


‘tis ~Thaw. 


” 


” 


By Francis Gal- 


By J. E. Gorat. 
By Goldwin 


= 


Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TMHE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Developmeut. 
Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Monday, May 29, will be published. 
Mac MILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
4 No. LXVIIL. (for JUNK, 1365). Price 1s. 
Conrenrs. 
1. The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 
“ The Heir of Redelytfe.” 
Shap. 1UL—The Flotsam and Jetsam of the 
Debateable Ford. 
1V.—Snow-Wreaths when 
V.—The Young Freilerr. 
- VL—Tne Blessed Vreidmunt's Wake. 
2. Women and the Fine Arts. By FP’. 'T. Palgrave. 
3. About Salmon. By Heury Kingsley. 
4. Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 
Richard Dod iridge Blackmore. Chapters VL—X1. 
5. Miss Meceyard’s Life of Wedgwood, 
j. Hereditary Taleut and Character, 
ton. Part 1. 
7. Translations from Horace. 
. Ouc New Zealand Conquests. 
. The Death of Presideut Lincoln. 
Smith. 
. Abraham Lincoln. 
. Essays at Odd Times :— 
Chap. V1I.—Of Success in Life, 
2, Lincolniana. By Edward Dicey. 

This day is published, Vo!. XL, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

In the May number, being the First of Vol. XLI.,com- 
menced A NEW STORY. By the Author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Also, A NEWSLORY, * CRADOCK 
NOWELL.” By R. D, Brackwore. Both to be con- 
tinued Monthly, 

MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 
by all booksellers, newsageut-, and at all railway 
stations. 


| NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION of 
| BREWER'S HISI(ORICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 

ATLAS. 
| Tu royal 8yo., with 16 coloured Maps, price 15s.] 


AN ATLAS of HISTORY and GEO- 
} 2 GRAPHY, representing the Political State of the 
| World at successive epochs, from the Commencement 

of the Christian Era to the Present time, as follows:— 
| 1. Romen Empire in the to the Abdication of 

4tu Century; | Napoleon; 
2. Roman Britain ; | 13. Europe at the Present 

3. Migrations of the Bar- 7 
| barians; 
4. Saxon England ; | 
| 5. Empire of Char.emagne ; 

| 6. toll. Europe in the loth, 
| 12th, lath, 15ch, 16th, 17th, | 
| and 18th Centuries; 





Time; 
14. England and Wales 
. from the Conquest 
to the Union with Scotland ; 
15. British Isles 

from the year 1403. 

16. The World, showing the 
12. Europe, &c, from the ; British Possessions and 
| Frevel Revolution Dependencies, 

By Joun S. Brewer, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford, 
| The Maps by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, 
| revised, corrected, and brought down to the year 1365, 
by FE. C. Brewer, LL.D., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


Just published, in 2 vo!s, 8vo., price 283. cloth. 


THE HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 
and the KEY of KNOWL DGE ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Exnesr pe Bunsen, 

This is the first attempt ever made to connect the 
Apoerypha of Palestine and [gypt, the earliest of which 
is supposed to be the Book of Proverbs, with the secret 
tradition amoung the Jews, probably of Nastern origin; 
thus establishing its early existence and gradual de- 
velopment, whilst explaining the relation between the 
Hebrew and the Greek Canon, as also between the 
fourth and the first three Gospels. 

London: Lonomayx, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 746, price 12s, cloth. 


([RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, York Meeting, 1834 Elitel by G. W. 
Hastines, LL.B., Yen. Sec. of the Association. 

*,* The volume for 1359, price 163, and the Volumes 
for 1860, 1861, 1562, and 1863, pricel2s, each, may also 
be had. 

London: Loneman, Gree, anl Co., Paternoster row. 





WORKS on CRICKET, by the Author of “ The 
CRICKET FIELD.” 
In feap., with 7 Portraits of Cricketers, price 52. half- 
ound. 
RICKETANA. Also, by the same 
Author, 

The CRICKET FIELD; or, the History 
and Science of the Game of Cricket, Fourth Kdition, 
price 5s. 

The CRICKET TUTOR, a_ Treatise 
exclusively practical, dedicated t» Captains of Kleveus. 
Second Edition, price Ls. 

Londoa: Loxemax, Greex, anl Co. Patern ster row. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., p ice 7s, ed. 
THE SUPERSTITIONS of WITCH- 
CRAFT. By Howano Wititanus, M.A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co,, Paternoster rov. 


Mrs. BEKES TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. 
In crown 8yo., with Map and 8 Lilustrations, price 12s. 
ACOB’S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgrimage 
to Haran, and thence in the Patriarch’s Footsteps 
into the Promised Land. By Mrs, Bexe. With an In- 
troduction by Dr. Beke. 

“It reads witha all the interest of @ novel.”"—Delfs 
Messenger, 

“ A well-written narrative of a romantic tour.”—Joure 
nal of Sacred Literature. 

“ We have to thank Mrs. Beke for a bright and charm- 
ing little book.” —Athenwuam. 

“There is a degree of freshness, activity, and self- 
reliance about Mrs. Beke that is a@imost as rare amoug 
her couutrywomen as the unaTected ease with, which 
she tells her tale."— Vest ninster Review. 

London: Lonemas, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





INDIA CIVIL-SERVICK EXAMINATIONS, 

On Thursday next, in royal 8vo., price 7s. td., cloth ; the 
Sauskrit Text may be had separately, price 33. 6d., 
sewed. 

} ITOPADESA, BOOKS IL, IIL, and 

IV. (completion) ; containing the Sauskrit Text 
(the Wor is divided), with Interlinear English Transla- 
tion throughout. Edited by Max Mutter, MA, Tay- 
lorian Professor in the University of Oxford. 
Book L., prepared as above, 7s. 61.; Text only, 3s, 6d. 
Loudon: Lonomay, Greer, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





\ R. MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
4 TORY of ENGLAND.—A new aad revised Eli- 
tion of the Second Volume of “The Coustitutional 
History of England, since the Accession of George IIL, 
1760-1860," by T'nomas Erskine May, C.B., will be 
ready on Mouday next, the 29th instant. 

London: Loxaman and Co. 





‘Now nile, small ein 90. 64. 
AN, CONSIDERED SOCIALLY and 


i MORALLY: a Review of Various Opinions, 
Aucient aud Modern, on the most Interesting Social and 
Moral Topics’ By G. Seankes, late Madras Civil 


Service. 
Lonoman and Co. 
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Just ready, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


CHARACTERS & CRITICISMs, 


1 Hook of Miscellanics. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 
Author of ‘Essays from The Quarterly Review,” ‘Singleton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 


= 

















s} 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CQ, 
——— —= = = SS ——., 
On the 30th May, price 2s., No. II. of ‘THE NEW N NOVELS pe 
EK FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. | eee, By 
TH . iettan se =” D, M.A. Author of “ David Bigg. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 
-ONSONBY. 3 vols. 
Contents OF No. II. a A grace ~ and refined story. It will be reaa With T 
" $ n St." —Atheneum. 
Henry Taytor’s Porms. By Anthony | Tur BELTON Estate. Chaps. IIT. and IV. a PAToETeS WOMAN. Byth, 
Trollope. By Anthony lrollope. Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols, 
Spanish Cuurcn AND Excnequer. By | THORVALSDEN AND HIS ENGLISH CriTICs. | “A very clever novel.”—.essenger. 
Lord Edward St. Maur. By Robert Buchanan. LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
CATILINE AS A PARTY LEADER. By Prof. | Democracy IN Enauanp. By Sheldon Author of “John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e, 
E. S. Beesly. Amos. Horsr and Bracketr, 13 Gre ut Gulia, Street, 
Princrptes oF Success ry Lirerature. | Martin’s Pvzzzer. by George Mere- NOW READY. ‘ 
By the Editor. dith. BRIGAND LIFE in ITA 
Norices or New Books. ' Pubiic AFFAIRs. Count Masvat. 3 vols. Ore. LY. By 
Office, 193 Piccadilly. MESTORIC PICTURES By 4. tat 


“Two entertaining volumes —Time 28. 





THE FIFTH EDITION, REVISED, OF YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 


yg By & Rev. A. S. L'Esrranae, 

’ t » 8vo., with Illustrations, lds. 

LORD DERBY’S IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and ' 
5 db. I id Evstace CEcIL vi 

TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD OF HOMER | ,,,.07)). best preg il 


Will be READY NEXT WEEK. 





Just published, demy 8vo., 20s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. OUR FAITHFUL ALLY the NIZAM; 
Being an Historical Sketch of Events, Showing the 
—_— — — — —_— Value of the Nizam’s Alliance to British Government in P 
BELLE BOY D. India, and his Services during the Mutinies. 


MACM | LLAN AND CO. 'S Now ready, in 2 yols. aeet 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. By Captain Hastines FRASER, 
NEW BOOKS. BELLE BOYDINCAMP AND seatiabeie i 


Suirn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Next week, in crown &8vo. cloth, price &s, 6d. PRISON. SF RIOT “Saaadidlicaiaadaa ates 
LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863- 65. B WRITTEN BY HERSELF. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
= y With an Introduction by a Friend of the South NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
Lady DurF-Gorpox. ian = y ie nk es ; ‘a 
—_—— ondon : SaunDERs, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. ; . +O, Ne 
Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. eusrhanas SA aad cane aia arene ts eee et Roi ft Seton are in Circulation at 
This day is published, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. | NEW WORK on POLAND by Mr. SUTHERLAND Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demandin. 














cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. EDWARDS. creases, and an ample supply is provide of all the prin- 
The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. | Just ready, in 2 vols., with an Introduction and Appen- | cipal Forthcomin g Books as they appear. 
A Story of Two Families. By Hunry Kinestey- dices. First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One 
NEW NOVEL. THE SECRET HISTORY OF } per Aunum, and upwards, commencing at any 
This day is publishel, 2 vols. crown Syo. cloth, price 123. | AL POLISH INSURRECTION. Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per Annum. 
MISS RUSSELL'S HOBBY. A Novel. By H. Surmertanp Epwarps, Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





Late Special Correspondent of The Times in Poland. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of | London: Saunper Ss, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. MUDIE’S S ELEC T L IB RARY. 


REDCLYFF#.” TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 











2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s, A NEW VOLUME of VERSE by bey AUTHOR of Book Societies in direct communication with 
of € ! 
TheCLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY “The GENTLE L MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY are now established in 
By the Author of * The Heir of Redelytfe.” Immediately, in feap. 8vo., swale “ printed, bevelied | nearly every Town and Village in the Kingdom. 


ards, inum a zilt tool A . , 
boards, platinum and gilt tooling. Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may 


Secon! Edition, feap. 8¥0. cloth, price 5s. F R A N C I S S P I R A, unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant suc- 








GOBLIN MARKET and Other POEMS. And Other Poems. cession of the best New Books as they appear, on mode- 
By Curtsiina G. Rosserri. With 2 Illustrations Ses EP rate terms. 
from Desigus by G. D. Rossetti. By the Auchor of “ The Gentle Life. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
. —_—_— " Dedicated by Permission to the POET LAUREATE. -— 
The PRINCE'S PROGRESS and Other London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
POEMS. By Curisrina G. Rosserrr. ae (S$ FOR PRESENTS & SCH >RIZES 
[In the press. : : BOOKS FOR PRESENTS & SCHOOL PRIZES. 
This day, in crown 8v0., price 7s. 64. ns ip dppcinsennd: apace Now ready, postage free on application 
No » po e free o " 
The LIFE of JOHN CLARE. By ROMANCE of LONDON. Strange A Revis ed baa of rico heron Recent Books 
FeepERrick — Trix, Author of * Tho Statesman's Stories, Sceues, aud Remarkable Pers us of the Great withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for 


Yc ar- Book,” Town. By Joun I'mmps, F.S.A., Author of “ Century sal 
of Anecdote,” Sale. 


Tais dar, crown 8:0., price 10s, 6d. Ricuarp Beytiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her ME dhe | wenn, Se Eee x Bony in oe 

W. Majest jousand Books, ¢ e Past i e > , at 
CAV =— aT. G. O. Trevelyan. Enjosty. the lowest Current Prices, with a large Selection of 
scarps Neg u of Cawnpore, and two Eu- Works of the best Authors, carefully selected from the 

















gravings from oo tographs of he Burial-ground aud As oft f ‘braries, in 3 vols post 8 Sian Library aud re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
1 f) O s rf gs 
aa Well. > hi gd is drawn fr m authentic, | TOO GOOD for HIM. A Novel. By Presents and School Prizes. 
aud, in many cas " in New suurces, FLoRENcE Marryat, Autior of “ Love's Conflict,” MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
, and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N . 
By the sanie Author. a New Oxford street, London. 
Crown 8vo. clozh, price 9: RicuanD Bent ey, New Burlington street. miareienguemamnananneninaie nes ene 
so tecnica] id fp, (I s size, 20 by 17} in., Prints, 88. ; Proofs on India 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. At all Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. siiiiiiasneaie tetas dees bee By 200” ston cei 
. FAIRY ALICE. A Novel. By the OLTON ABBEY in the OLDEN 
RECENT BRITISH P HILOSOPHY ; Author of ** Never Forgotten” and ‘ Bella Donua.” TIME. Painted by ‘sir Epwin LANDSEER, R.A. 
a Review with Criticisms, By Davin Massox, LL.D. RicuarRy Bentiey, New Burlington street. Engraved on Steel by G. Zobel. An eutirely New Plate, 
a toes At th. te ald (Jn a few days. ie $$$ _____________ engraved expres-ly tor tue ‘publisher, who guarantees 
Also, by the same Author, Svo. cloth. price 12+. 6d. THE SECOND VOLUME that only one hundred proofs will be taken. 
a on BIOGRAPHICAL and CRI- oF THE London: WittiAm Teaa, 12} Pancras lane, Cheapside 
CAL; chiefly on the English Pce ~ ve. DrNeep + — es 
: joa ate SHILLING EDITION Saduianein 
rown 8vo, cloth, pric? 7s, Gu, OF THE MUHUE HISTORY JSES j 
é o HIS tY and USES of the LAW 
BRITISH NOVELIS tS and their TALES FROM ‘‘ BLACKWOOD” T of ENTAIL and SETTLEMENT. By Caarves 
SCYLES: being a Critical Sketch of the Hist ry of Will be published on 1st June. NEATE, Barrister-at-Law. Fellow of Oriel College, an¢ 


Britis Prose Fiction. M.P. for the City of Oxford. 
: . a nas . PE WituiamM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all book- 
MacMILuan ani Co., London and Cambridge. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Soxs, Ediuburgh and London. enllans. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes. 
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English Ultramontanism 


The Bank Charter Act of 


ters XLI—XLIV. 
Eugland’s future Attitude 
towards E trope aud to 
wards the World. 
On Subterranean Ice. 
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List OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 





TOR RELIGIOUS OPI- 
sf h 5 Newman, D.D., of the 


——. age bedhead Portrait by Mutvats, 19 Illustrations by R. Dorie; which, in addition to the most 


IONS. By ; 
an of St. Phi 
Apologia Vita Sud, 0 


Post svo. 68 (On Thursday. 
ost svo, 68. 


2. 
and AUTUMN. By the 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Vol. IIL, on May 31, of all Librarians and Booksellers. 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 





popular of the ‘* London Lyrics,” will contain 21 new Poems. 


Waat THE Critics satp or “Lonpon Lyrics.” 


“Several of these pooms were inserted by Mr.) kept a country heart.... Few things are pleasanter 


SPRING Morning Clouds,” “The Afternoon of Thackeray in the pages of The Co nhill Magazine, aid | than to see warm and fresh feelings controlled by the 


Author of “ 
Life,” ‘* Pro 
8vo. 6s. 


in Human Nature,” &c. 
— ({ Ready. 
3 


UNIFORM with “ PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


ICE CAVES in FRANCE and SWIT- 


a Narrative of Subterranean I-xplor- 


ZERLAND; - - 
— By the Rev. G. F. Browne M.A., Fel'ow 
a St. Catherine's College 


and Ass'stant-Tutor of 
Cambridge, Member of the 
with Illustrations. 


Aipine Club. 1 vol 


4. 

The TRANSITION PERIOD of MU 
SICAL HISTORY: A Second Course of Lecture’ 
on the History of Music from the beginning of th 
Sevente 
tury, delivered at t 
Britain in 1 
Vocal Music 


Post 8vo. 


CAMP and CANTONMENT. A 


ial of Life in India in 1857—1859, with some 
yaee the Way Thitber. By Mis. Leopo.p 
1 To which is added, a Sort Narrative of the ° 


PaGeET. ' ! 
Pursuit of the Rebels in Central India. By Mojo 
PaceT, R.A. Post 8vo., with a Frontispiece it 


Chromo-lithography. Price 10s. 6d. 


6. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH 


COLUMBIA, Their History, Resourees, and Pros 


senth to the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
he Royal Institution of Great 
64, by Joun Huxran, Professor of tl a . rea pe Sy : aug ee : 
oh Tugs College and ia Queen's To be had at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth; with a Portrait of the Author, Map, 
College, London, and Organist of Charterhouse. 


Post | we do not wonder that the accomplished satirist recog- | sense of a man of the worll."—Siturday Review 


nized in them some of those plaintive tones, half pathos, “There is both pathos and humour in this little 

half irony, which distinguished many of Lisown balials.’| volume... The ve s°s where he assumes his most 

— Economist. natural character of half tender irony are very graceful.” 
“ The work of a man who has lived in Piccadilly, but —Spectator. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 


” 


1. ’ s 
MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
-| ‘Le told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than like a common- 


8 place voyager of the Nineteenth Century.” 
e 








IMMEDIATELY. 


and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


: 

; 1862-3. 

By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N, I. 





f “A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, ex- 


C } anew Macrir, F.R.GS., five years _ “ ‘ 
pects. By Matnew Macrt : tiwmissin n | Cpt under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse ina 


resident in Victoria, V. I. (Dedicated by permission 


to the Right Hon. BE. Canvweit, M.P., H.M.Prin- coffin. He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia, than like a com- 


> 


cipal Secretary of Stute fur the Canad With 2} mon-place voyager of the nineteenth century. He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness 
s. 


Maps and 7 Wood Engravings, 8vo. 


~ 


of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a trained orator, and his crowded 
audience admired and applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appre- 
ciated the interest of the primeval Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.”—(Quarterly 


The CONVERSION of the ROMAN | Review on Mr. Palgrave's Paper, read before the Royal Geographical Society. 


EMPIRE. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1864 


delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whiteball. By 


Cnartes Mertvatr, B.D., Rector of Lawford 


Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Second Edition. 8vv, Ss, 6d. 


8 


A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Shea. 


Post &vo. with Travelling Map. 
9 


CHILDREN and INVALIDS. Their Proper ies, 
Uses, and Mode of Employment. By Mous. Le Dr. 
Brocranrn, Physician to the Sea-athing Mstablish- 
ment La Tremblalje, SW. of Fre *» Translated 
and Edited by W. Srranor, M.D., &e., Phy-ician 
to the General Hospital, Worcester. Feap. 8vo. 








10. 


The RESTORATION of HEALTH; 


or, the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to the 
Recovery of Health ; forming a Manual for the In- 
valid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. By WiLLtam 
Srranoe, M.D., &c., Physician to the General Hus- 
pital, Worcester. Feap. 8yo. 


11. 


SATURN and its SYSTEM: Discus- 


Sions containing the Motions (Real and Apparent) 
and Telescopic Appearance of the Planet Saturn, i's 
Satellites, and Rings; the nature of the Rings ; the 
great inequality of Saturn and Jupiter ; and the 
Habitability of Saturn. ‘Lo which are added, Notes 
on Chaldean Astrouomy, Laplace's Nebular Theory, 
and the Habitability of the Moon, Tables and Notes 
and Explanations of Astronomical Terms. By 
Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A., late Scholar of St.John's 

lege, Cambridge, and King's College, London. 
8vo with 14 Engravings on siéel and copper. 
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